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ANN DAOMA 

THE LITTLE SLAVE BY 
THE WAYSIDE 

Thrown Out By Slave Traders 
Seventy Years Ago 

AND WHAT HAPPENED THEN 

| The familiar figure of a coloured 
woman, who for many many years had 
been a friend of children in Cape Town 
has disappeared. Ann Daoma has gone 
out of the world. 

She was quite black, and sometimes 
little children were afraid of her, but 
she did not feel hurt; she only laughed, 
and her laughter banished fear, 

Ann was found by Bishop Mackenzie 
. 70 years ago, lying with her dying mother 
by a roadside somewhere in Central 
Africa, where they had been left by 
slave traders. She was about seven 
then, and was taken to Cape Town with 
other. Africans and brought up at the 
St George’s Orphanage, which had been 
recently founded by Miss Mary Arthur. 
The other Africans called her Daoma, 
but when she was baptised she was 
given the name Ann, which was the 
name of the bishop’s sister. 

An Apt Pupil 

The mother children were mostly 
European, but Ann soon became a leader 
among them. She was an exceptionally 
apt pupil, and when only 16 she took 
charge of the Infants at the Mission 
School, where she remained until she 
retired in 1919. She continued to live 
at the orphanage and was a very valu¬ 
able assistant there, and only four years 
ago, when her health began to fail, she 
went to live with an old friend, also a 
former orphan. 

Ann must have been about 77 when 
she died, though no one knows exactly 
when she was born. She was believed 
to be the daughter of the chief of her 
tribe. She was taken to St George’s 
Orphanage on St George’s Day, and 
probably because of this she always kept 
that day as her birthday. 

Lovable, Kind, and Generous 

She had innumerable friends, for 
she was lovable and kind, and generous 
with what money she had. She was 
well known in the slums, and it was said 
that she would go unafraid into rough 
streets where the police dared not 
venture to go alone. 

No one would hurt her. She always 
had a supply of small coins for beggars 
and any who seemed in need; and 
once when. she came into possession 
of an extra sum of money she insisted 
on presenting it to the orphanage. A 
large tent was bought with it, with a 
view to providing shelter for children 
when they went to the seaside. 

Now Ann Daoma lies in a beautiful 
graveyard near Cape Town, but her 
kindly face and her great heart will be 
remembered for years to come by a 
multitude of little folks. 



Close to the main entrance of the new country zoo at Whipsnade, the many novel 
attractions of which have been described already in the C.N., is a wood of tall trees 
which, as this picture shows, provides a remarkably realistic setting for the timber wolves. 


THE GOOD 
SAMARITAN AT SEA 

The Pirate Who Left 
the Wreck 

STORY OF 122 PEOPLE 
ON AN ISLAND 

Once again, this time at sea, the 
story of the Good Samaritan has been 
repeated in the modern world. 

The Ilw'a Yang, a Chinese steamer, 
ran into a fog in the East China Sea and 
was wrecked on Saddle Island, one of 
the Hcishan group. She sank in about 
five hours. 

While she lay in distress, like the 
wounded man by the wayside, a Chinese 
vessel came up, and great was the joy 
on, board the Hwa Yang. 

But it did not last long. The new¬ 
comer was a pirate, and was prepared 
to plunder the wreck and murder 
anyone who resisted. However, the 
shivering passengers and crew were 
saved by the Ilwa Yang’s wireiess 
operator, who shouted to the pirate that 
distress signals had been sent out and 
that help niight arrive at any moment. 
Then the pirate suddenly remembered 
an urgent appointment elsewhere. 

A Trying Ordeal 

With much difficulty the 122 people 
on board the Hwa Yang scrambled on 
to Saddle Island before the vessel sank. 
Many of them were women and children, 
and only one was a European. The 
ship had been wrecked shortly after 
I midday, and they spent a wretched 
night. Next morning a Chinese vessel, 
the Hung Ping, came along, but could 
not do anything to help, and went away. 

So there the 122 sat, hungry, cold, 
and despondent. Twice they thought 
they were going to be rescued and twice 
had been disappointed. 

Then came the Good Samaritan. 
The P. and O. liner Bajputana, on her 
way to Hong Kong, took a message from 
the ITung Ping at 11.25 and immediately 
turned about in order to steam to the 
rescue. She arrived in a little more 
than an hour. 

The Rescue 

Owing to the strong tide and high 
wind the liner could not get quite near 
the island, but four lifeboats were sent 
ashore. One was unable to contend 
with the heavy seas, and had to return, 
but the others managed to bring all the 
shipwrecked people to safety. 

The rescue work took nearly six 
hours, and was only successful owing to 
the skilful handling of the boats in a 
heavy sea. 

Once on board the 122 were taken 
in charge by the doctor and purser’s 
staff, who v fed them, dosed them, and 
comforted them. Two days later they 
were safely landed at Hong Kong. 

It is doubtful if they will ever again 
speak of the English as foreign devils. 
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SAFETY ON THE ROADS 


THE DANGER OF A DRINK 

Slowing Down the Driver’s 
Powers in a Crisis 

ALCOHOL WARNING 

The question has lately been raised 
with the Minister of Transport as to 
how motor accidents due to drinking 
alcohol can be prevented. 

One of the suggestions is that local 
authorities, when issuing a driving 
licence, should give, away a card point¬ 
ing out the danger of alcohol before or 
during a motor journey. Such a card 
is issued in Germany, Austria, Ontario, 
and elsewhere.. 

Sir Arthur Ncwsholme gave . the 
Minister of Transport some very inter¬ 
esting results of experiments to show 
how hand, foot, and brain work together 
in controlling a car. At 35 miles an 
hour a normal driver can put on his 
brake when his car has moved only ten 
feet beyond the point at which he 



Here the motorist has pulled up in time 



brain so that this would happen 

sighted danger, but a driver who has 
had a drink cannot do so until his car has 
moved on 20 or even 40 feet. The extra 
distance greatly increases the risk 
of an accident, and may mean another 
death on the roach 

The explanation lies in the slowing- 
dawn effect of alcohol on the subtle 
forces of the human body. All messages 
from eye to brain and then to the 
muscles take time, one-fifth of a second 
in normal people, but two-fifths or even 
four-fifths of a second whenever the 
nervous system is affected by alcohol. 
One glass of the lightest beer slows down 
the reactions of the nervous system, 
sometimes for as long as three hours. 

There are no exceptions to this scien¬ 
tifically proved fact. 

No Drink on Duty 

Most drivers have already realised 
these dangers, and when giving evidence 
before the Royal Commission Dr 
Courtenay Weeks declared that he 
had written statements from 88 per cent 
of our municipal authorities and 72 per 
cent of our public and private trans¬ 
port companies that all drivers em¬ 
ployed by them were strictly forbidden 
to have a single drink when on duty. 
The remarkable result of this rule is 
that only five per cent of road accidents 
are caused by motor-buses and coaches, 
95 per cent of road passengers being 
driven by men who abstain from 
alcohol while on duty. 

It is, therefore, to the driver of the 
trade van and the private car that 
this appeal most applies. The only 
wise course for the driver of a motor- 
vehicle is to leave alcohol severely 
alone - when on duty. In view of the 
dangerous state, of the roads the time 
has come when every means must be 
taken to remove any element of danger. 

A compositor who has just retired 
from The Times after 47 years belongs 
to a family which has a combined 
record of 212 years of service with 
our greatest newspaper. 


WINNING THROUGH 

THE HEROIC STRUGGLER 
OF BUDAPEST 

The Spirit the Great War 
Could Not Destroy 

A BLIND MAN'S VICTORY 

By Our Hungary Correspondent 

Some time ago the C.N. told the story 
of a heroic Frenchman who, blinded in 
the war when scarcely more than a boy, 
won distinction as a lawyer and a 
politician by courage and will power. 

Here is the story of a young Transyl¬ 
vanian who in his humbler circum¬ 
stances has accomplished a hardly less 
admirable feat. 

Ignac Ferenc was the son of simple 
Transylvanian village folk, and had 
attended only five classes of a middle 
school when at 19 he was conscripted 
into the army and sent out, in the 
autumn of 1916, to the Russian front. 
For six months he served in the front 
line, passing through battle after battle 
without receiving a scratch, so that he 
began to think that he was favoured by 
destiny and might come out of his 
terrible experience unscathed. 

But this was not to be. In the spring 
of 1917 a bursting shell cut off three 
fingers of his left hand and robbed him 
for ever of his sight. 

In a Sea of Flame 

He was standing upright in his sector 
when he heard the hissing shriek of an 
approaching • shell. The next instant 
there was a terrible explosion, a sea of 
flame seemed to leap up round him, he 
felt a sickening pain, and staggered 
against the wall of the trench. His 
comrades ran up to him. 

" Can you see ? ” they asked anxiously, 
for his face seemed torn to shreds. He 
could not see, so they led him to the 
dressing station. It was hoped one of 
his eyes might be saved, and in this hope 
he was operated on three times; but 
it was no use. That sea of flame 
leaping up around him. had been Ignac 
Ferenc’s last sight on earth. And he 
was just 22 when the final realisation of 
this fact came to him. 

What was he to do with himself ? He 
had nothing left but the sense of touch 
with which to bring himself bade to the 
world of active living men. He had 
learned to read and write Braille in the 
Institute of the Blind. 

Now he decided to return to school 
and complete his education, 

How the Long Battle Was Won 

He could not go back to his own 
country, for that had been given to 
Rumania. He had to remain in Buda¬ 
pest, far from his own people, and to 
keep himself, as so many poor Transyl¬ 
vanian students did, while he learned. 
He typed out in Braille all that he 
heard in school and all the contents of 
his school books read out to him by a 
friend. It was slow work, and it took 
him four years to pass from the fifth to 
the sixth form, and another two years to 
matriculate. But perseverance took him, 
not only through these school years, 
but through the university, and with 
everything against him Ignac Ferenc 
has won his battle. He received a few 
weeks ago the Doctor’s Degree, which in 
all these years must have floated like 
a mirage before his sightless eyes. 

The mirage has become reality. 
Whether, in the world in which the work 
of the war is not yet done, it will bring 
him the hoped-for subsistence only the 
futxire will show. The C.N. sends him 
its greeting and wishes him God-speed. 

The new Mayor of Mansfield is visiting 
all the Sunday Schools in the town 
during his year of office. 

The sword of Napoleon has been 
added to our. national treasures, be¬ 
queathed to the United Service Insti¬ 
tution in Whitehall by Sir Desmond 
O’Callaghan. 


THE OLD VICTORIAN 

A Tale of the Lifeboat 

HERO OF 50 YEARS AGO 

Old sailormcn still tell the tale of the 
barque Indian Chief. 

The last of the old men whose 
heroism made the story famous has just 
passed away. He was Mr Charles 
Verrion, of the Ramsgate lifeboat, which 
set out in a winter gale to the rescue of 
the ship wrecked on the Long Sand. 

It was just over 50 years ago, in the 
dark morning of January 5, 1881, that 
the Indian Chief, outward bound to 
Yokohama, went ashore off the mouth 
of the Thames. At midday the news of 
her plight reached Ramsgate, and in the 
easterly gale still blowing the lifeboat 
put out, towed by the tug Vulcan. 

Tug and lifeboat reached the wreck 
when dark was falling. They could not 
get near her, and all night long lay to 
in the storm, waiting for the light of day 
to help her. 

Lashed to the Mast 

At dawn they sighted the Indian 
Chief, the seas breaking furiously over 
her and only her foremast standing. 
Twelve men out of the 29 of the crew 
had lashed themselves to it. The 
others had been lost when the main¬ 
mast and the mizzen went overboard. 

At great peril the lifeboat worked her 
way alongside. At any moment she 
might have been dashed against the 
barque by the seas. But she got there, 
and stayed there till one by one the 
twelve men at the mast unlashcd them¬ 
selves, crawled along the ship’s rail, and 
jumped for the lifeboat. 

Then, seven hours after drawing along¬ 
side, the lifeboat drew away again with 
her human salvage and struck out for the 
tug. The tug took her in tow, and a 
day and two hours after she had left' 
Ramsgate the lifeboat landed the sur¬ 
vivors of the Indian Chief safely on shore. 

They landed to the sound of 
Victorians, who cheered the great act 
of bravery of the lifeboatmen. Let us 
give praise, too, to their memory, and to 
the last of the old Victorians who earned 
the cheers. 


A SOLDIER OF HUMANITY 
Unknown to Fame 

One of the legion of scientific men, 
privates all, who enlist themselves to 
war against disease has passed on. 

He was Dr MacConkey ; and who out¬ 
side the legion recalls his name ? It 
would be a wonder if any did, for we 
think it can seldom have appeared in the 
newspapers. Yet the work he did had a 
great effect in suppressing the spread of 
that terrible disease of enteric which has 
cost the lives of thousands, and more 
especially those of soldiers in other fields 
than his own. 

Yet who would have expected such an 
outcome of his modest and rather grubby 
work on the disposal of sewage on which 
he spent most of his life ? 

Through this close and long-continued 
study he gained a knowledge of the 
microbes in the human digestive organs. 
Some are doing the work of digestion, 
some may turn into enemies. 

From his classifications he was able 
to help in laying the foundations of the 
study of the bacteria of all kinds to be 
found in water. 

It was this which led in its turn to 
tests that enabled the presence of the 
germs of enteric disease to be detected 
and guarded against. 

He has gone on his way without ever 
hearing-the trumpet of fame, but most 
surely for him and all such modest 
benefactors of humankind the trumpets 
sound on the other side. 


AT LAST 

A North London Group of Scouts, 
having worked for 13 months to build 
its own headquarters at a cost of ^250, 
has named it Atlasta. 


Hanging On An 
Airship rope 

The Sad Fate of Poor Tige 

Dy an American Correspondent 

Tige, a true dog of the sea, forsook a land 
life for that of an air sailor. The choice 
was fatal, for, somewhere in the sandy 
waste which surrounds the naval air 
station at Lakehurst, Tige of New Jersey 
lies dead, a victim of his greatest virtue. 

Tige was a nine-months-old English 
bull pup, fond of tugging at rope- 
ends, arid his friskiness made him the 
pet of the air sailors at the station. 
Dangling ropes were his hobby, and the 
strength of his jaws was the marvel 
of the men. . 

But those bulldog jaws were his 
undoing when the J - 3 took off for a 
short flight. As the naval airship was 
pulled from the hangar on to the field 
Tige snatched a rope-end with his 
teeth and tugged as valiantly as any 
1 of his human friends holding the 
craft to earth until the motors started. 

Holding On 

Every member of the landing crew 
cast off when the signal was given, but 
Tige was too young yet to have learned 
all the seamen’s vernacular, and no one 
thought to translate the order into the 
language Tige did understand. Perhaps 
he mistook the order as a call to make 
fast. In any case Tige clapped his jaws 
the tighter, and hung on as the ship 
left the ground. 

For five minutes the pup held on, and 
was swung to and fro in the air as the 
great dirigible gained headway. Soon 
the ship was 400 feet over the green 
sea of pines, and Tige wriggled and clawed 
the. air for support. But there is a 
limit even to the strength of a bulldog’s 
jaws, and Tige had to let go. The 
poor creature hurtled down into the 
leafy green sea. 

A ROMAN ORGAN 
The Magistrate Who Loved 
Music 

A truly astonishing discovery has been 
reported by Professor Ludwig Nagy, who 
is in charge of excavations near Buda¬ 
pest, on the site of what was once the 
Roman colony of Aquincum. 

In the cellar of a house which was 
burned in Roman times the excavators 
found the bronze keyboard and silver 
pipes of a hydraulic organ. An inscrip¬ 
tion in the side shows that it was made 
for the magistrate who ruled Aquincum 
about 200 b.c. 

Such an instrument is mentioned in 
the works of Hero, buf this is the only 
one in existence. 

It is not a very big organ, for the 
longest of its silver pipes is three feet, 
but it must have been very beautiful, 
and its pipes were wrought by silver¬ 
smiths, instead of resembling the sten¬ 
cilled drainpipes which too often loom 
above the great organs of today. 

The lower part of the organ, which 
was doubtless of wood with a leather 
bellows, has mouldered away during the 
centuries while grass has waved over 
Aquincum. It is lucky that the cellar 
was solid and that the metal was not 
melted by the fire. 


Things Said 

Life is very, very good. 

Mr Augustine Courtauld on emerging 
from his snow-house in the Arctic 
I have always saved a quarter of my 
wages. Mary Pick ford 

Broadcasting can make democracy 
safe for the world. Sir John Reith 

I would sooner see hospitals on the 
rates than bolstered up by sweepstakes, 
and Sunday films. Dr Neville Lovett 
In 50 years many women will spend 
10 years of their lives in shops. 

Mr A. H. Williams of Selfridge’s 
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Servants for hire • Ancient britons again • A giant sculpture 



History Lives Again*—Tho outstanding feature of tho Aldershot Tattoo, which is taking place this week, is a representation of the Roman conquest of Britain nearly nineteen centuries 

ago. Here are some of the ancient Britons advancing to attack the invading Roman legions. 




y ££}g,::y'- 








Plenty of Room—Those little people who have been staying at Whitby In Yorkshire found It 
much more enjoyable to have donkey rides in June than in August and September, when so 
many people will be tafdng their holidays and tho sands will be crowded by old and young. 


No Shortage of Servants — IVlothers who find difficulty in obtaining domestic help 
Interested in this picture from Rumania which shows domestic servants at a hiring-] 
Bucharest. Tho women carry brooms to show that they are disengaged. 



Farmers of the Future—At St Albans the Hertfordshire Agricultural The Flag—Boy Scouts erecting the Union Jack A Giant Sculpture—In the Black Hills of South Dakota the heads of 

Institute has a big Farm where students, many of them scholarship |n readinoss for a march-oast of schoolchildren four Presidents (Washington, Lincoln, Jefferson, and Roosevelt) 

winners, are taught scientific agriculture. Some of tho girls are reaennoos tor a march past ox scliooichtlcu on Qre being carved from the rock by Gutzon Borglum, who is here seen 

hero seen carting a load of straw * «* ! ~ «-- u:- —- 


at Reigate in Surrey. 


with his assistant on Washington’s nose. 
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OUR COUNTRYMEN 
FAR AWAY 

What They Are Doing 

LIFE IN LONELY PLACES 
ON THE HEIGHTS 

By Prince George 

Here is an interesting picture of the English¬ 
man in South America which wc take from a 
speech made by Prince George the other night. 

When wc first landed in Peru at the 
oilfields of Lobitos and Talara we found 
ourselves among our own people, and, 
thanks to the railways being in British 
hands, the same holds true for the rest 
of the country. 

At Chuquibamba, in the highlands of 
Peru, wc found an Englishman who had 
been sheep-farming there for six or seven 
years. He had not had the means at first 
to do more than fence his land so as to 
regulate the grazing of his sheep ; but in 
those few years he had already paid for 
his land and increased his output from 
400 to 500 per cent. 

Land Awaiting Cultivation 

There arc two drawbacks to this part 
of the country—the altitude and the 
loneliness. The height of 12,000 feet 
one soon becomes used to if one is fit, 
an example being that on this farm they 
play football twice a week. As to the 
loneliness, if several settlers went out 
together they could form a British colony, 
as there, is an enormous area practically 
uncultivated except by Indians. 

In Bolivia, as in Argentina, the rail¬ 
ways were built by the British, and arc 
under our control, and the large British 
colony at La Paz also includes the staffs 
of silver mines under British control. 

In Chile the British colony established 
for many years enjoys a particularly 
favourable position. There arc many 
Englishmen employed in copper mines 
and nitrate fields, in commerce, in 
Santiago and at Valparaiso, where the 
breakwater and harbour * works have 
been built by British firms. 


THE PRIDE OF THE CLYDE 
Wonders of the Great 
New Liner 

Much has bc6n said about the luxury 
of the new Empress of Britain, but there 
arc many more interesting things than 
that to be said about this great new ship 
from the Clyde. 

There is the latest apparatus for the 
scientific distribution of weight on board, 
a very important matter. She carries 
the newest design of gyro-compass, a 
device for detecting by smell the slightest 
fire in any compartment, a fathometer 
for measuring with a line of light the 
depth of water under the keel; and all 
her clocks, more than a hundred of 
them, arc run electrically from the ship's 
chronometers, these being fitted with a 
device which alters the time, according 
to jiosition, in every clock at once. 

There is a telephone which works in 
conjunction with a dial to record the 
distance from the nearest wireless 
beacon ; another telephone is for emer¬ 
gency use in case of fire. On the upper 
bridge is the latest directional wireless, 
and a gunnery rangefinder which is used 
as an aid to navigation. 

One of the funnels contains not only 
ventilation trunks, but a 21-valve wire¬ 
less set with a telephone range of 5000 
miles which will be used for passenger 
communication.and for broadcast enter¬ 
tainment all over the ship. 


WILD LIFE BY THE 
STRAND 

Ducks in the Black Book 

500 YEARS OF LINCOLN’S INN 

There is nothing too odd to happen 
in London. 

Not only arc there wild duck living 
and hatching within a few hundred 
yards of the roaring Strand, but. their 
affairs have been entered in the most 
historic diary of London —the Black 
Book of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Few more delightful entries have been 
made- there since the tale of the 
struggle with the rabbits. 

In 1422 the Benchers of Lincoln's 
Inn began 1 to keep a record of their 
affairs in a book which was called the 
Black Book - because it had a black 
cover. All kinds of details went into 
the Black Book—snatches of the history 
of London, the growth of the Inn, which 
began in medieval days as a little college 
of law, the ill deeds and good deeds of 
the young gentlemen who were studying 
the law, and the struggle the Benchers 
had to keep order in their ** FIowsc.” 
Among other things the rabbits were 
mentioned, not once, but often. 

Where Rabbits Abounded 

From the earliest times rabbits, or 
coneys, as they . were called, had 
abounded in a strip of land which is now 
Lincoln’s Inn garden. A great many 
rules were made to make the law 
students leave the rabbits alone. Then 
onC day the Benchers gave it up, and 
the rabbits soon disappeared. And now 
there are entries in the Black Books 
about mallard duck. 

Some little time ago a pond was made 
in the beautiful patch of garden that 
makes a green heart to New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Last spring a pair.of 
wild duck flew down from the North, 
circled above the pond, and 11 cw away. 
A few days later they returned, and to 
the great delight of the residents nested 
there. That was one entry in the Black 
Book—the first mention of wild duck 
in the history of the Inn. 

Out of the Mysterious Skies 

The pair brought up a small family, of 
which three survived. In February of 
this year another mallard duck came 
down out of the mysterious skies, 
reconnoitred the pond, and flew away. 
On March 16 he returned with his mate 
and set up house. Unhappily rats stole 
several eggs. The Benchers, who have 
from earliest years looked very care¬ 
fully after their tenants, put eggs in 
place of the lost ones, and the mallard 
hen is still sitting. In the meantime 
another appeared and joined the family; 
since then two more drakes have come, 
and there they all are, living very 
happily, honoured pensioners of the 
Honourable Society of the Benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 


A SCHOOL’S 100th BIRTHDAY 

It is good to see those fine old names 
of Cadbury and R own tree coming to¬ 
gether in the fine old city of York, where 
they have been celebrating the centenary 
of Mount School. 

Run by the Society of Friends, Mount 
School is one of our famous educational 
institutions, and its 100th birthday has 
been kept by providing it with a new 
hall to hold 350 children. 

It was opened by Mrs William 
Cadbury and the chairman of the com¬ 
mittee was Mr Arnold Rowntrce. 


£20,000 FOR A GREAT 
CAUSE 

SAVING BEAUTIFUL 
BUILDINGS 

A Little Timely Help in 
Checking Time’s Decay 

SOCIETY’S UNKNOWN FRIEND 

What could be better news than that 
someone had given you £20,000 ? 

Even better is the tidings that your 
favourite cause has conquered. 

Lord Esher had the good fortune to 
give both bits of news to the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 
at the annual meeting the other day. 

Nowadays, he said, the preservation 
of England's countryside has become 
a popular cause. 

There are still many eyesores, but the 
greatest, part of the battle is won. 
Public opinion is on the side of those 
who want to save beautiful things 
from being swept away. If public 
opinion regarded these people as prigs 
and cranks the battle would be lost. 
The C.N. has done its best in winning 
that battle, and still will not let its 
sword sleep in its hand. 

Putting the Gift to a Good Use 

Lord Esher’s other piece of good 
news was that a generous friend of 
the society, whose name is unknown, 
had given it ^20,000. 

The society has decided to use the 
income from this sum to repair and 
restore ancient buildings which can 
afterwards be let. 

Often we hear of old houses crumbling 
to decay because their owners cannot 
afford to repair them. These houses 
are not of sufficient historic interest 
to be bought and turned into museums, 
yet how every passer-by would miss 
them if they were to tumble into heaps 
of nettle-grown ruins I 

The society will now be able to buy 
and repair many such old houses, and 
then let them at economic rents. It 
will help to solve the housing difficulties 
in country districts, and will keep our 
country beautiful. 

Barns as Hostels 

The society is prepared to undertake 
repairs for owners of old buildings on 
a commission basis, and it is to be hoped 
that people who have the privilege to 
live 111 such lovely, places will avail 
themselves of its expert opinion before 
making alterations. 

It has been suggested that the society 
should acquire some of the fine old 
barns which have not yet gone to 
America and turn them into hostels for 
walkers. Dr McColl says very truly 
that some of these barns are among the 
most beautiful things on Earth. Many 
were built when the abbots were great 
landowners, and it would be a strange 
end to their story if the buildings where 
monks once stored their tithes should 
become resting-places for the young 
folk of today; with their great love 
of the open air and an even greater 
love 1 of the freedom they will, wc are 
siu'e, prove themselves worthy to enjoy. 


AT MENIN GATE 

The Mcnin Gate, approached from 
the centre of the town of Menin in 
Belgium, rises massively to fill the vista 
and lead to the open world. 

The monument was a fine conception, 
finely carried out, and the cumulative 
effect of the names incised on its stones 
is overwhelming. It is a temple ' of 
names; thousands and thousands of 
names. So many names I have never 
seen : names of the young and brave 
and trustworthy, all sacrificed and lo^t 
in this region of the war. It was a 
great idea to keep their fame sweet in 
these soaring corridors beneath the 
guarding lion ; and to hear the Last 
Post sounding and echoing there, as fit 
docs every evening, must be heart-break¬ 
ing. E. V. Lucas in The Sunday Times 


WALKING TO EGYPT 

Fate of Senussi Refugees 

AN ENGLISHMAN'S ACT 
OF MERCY 

A splendid act of mercy by an 
Englishman redeems the last sad story 
of the Senussi in the Libyan Desert. 

The last stronghold of these fighting 
Bedouins was the oasis of Kufra in the 
desert. They were driven out of it by 
the advancing'Italians in the early part 
of this year. They had to seek refuge 
in flight. 

But to the Senussi Kufra was as 
hard to leave as the Italian soldiers 
had found it hard to take. Flight for 
the Senussi was 90 miles to French 
territory, 200 miles to the Sudan, 310 
miles to Egypt. 

In the Dreaded Sand Sea 

Some 500 Senussi Bedouins struck out 
across the desert without any prepara¬ 
tions for this all but waterless journey 
to the Owenat Oasis. Afterwards 150 
left Owenat for the Merga Oasis in the 
Sudan. The remainder sought to reach 
the Dakhla Oasis in Egypt. Their suffer¬ 
ings and hardships can hardly be 
described. The way was missed by a 
number who found themselves, not on 
the road to safety and water, but in the 
dreaded Sand Sea of the Libyan Desert. 
It was weeks afterwards before three 
men staggered into the outskirts of 
Dakhla, Others behind them were 
wandering hopelessly in the desert in 
the last stages of exhaustion. 

News came to Egypt of what had 
happened and was happening, and 
Mr P. A. Clayton, of the Egypt Desert 
Survey party, heard of it. By a provi¬ 
dential accident a car belonging to 
Major Bagnold, of a desert exploration 
party, had been abandoned, broken 
down, at the Owenat Oasis. Mr Clayton 
had planned earlier to redeem this car. 
He set out to do so now. 

Hopelessly Stranded 

It was then that he found the first 
party of starving Bedouins squatting 
by the car. He learned from them that 
other distressed bands were hopelessly 
stranded in this waterless region. Fie 
set off scouring the Libyan Desert with 
three cars day after day to find them. 

He risked a breakdown. His deter¬ 
mination was rewarded after much 
searching by finding three other stricken 
parties, at different times, in places 
far apart from one another. lie brought 
them all in, either to Dakhla dr Wadi 
Haifa. The last party to be rescued 
numbered 19, all that were left of The 
band of 42 men, women, and children 
who had taken to flight. 

On the way trodden by these fugitives 
were strewn the bones of their horses 
and camels. The animals had been eaten, 
not by the desert vultures, but by the 
starving Senussi themselves. They had 
to leave many of their own people in the 
trackless sands. 

But if the path of tlicir flight was 
strewn with these tragic remains their 
way to safety was lit by the resource and 
bravery of a good Englishman. 


BY AIR FROM AUSTRALIA 

On the Editor’s de.sk lie two envelopes 
with a small printed notice on them to 
say they were brought to England by the 
first official air mail from Australia. 

The stamps have brought a strange 
wild look into Peter Puck’s eye, and he 
is for ever hovering round the Editor’s 
desk hoping lie may be first at the 
great distribution. One shows Kingsford 
Smith’s world flight, another the official 
picture-,of the Air Mail Service. 

Tlic Editor thanks his two Australian 
friends, one a pioneer’s proud grand¬ 
daughter, the other a fellow-journalist 
on the Melbourne Age, for remembering 
him in this way. 

Australia lias much to be proud of 
in these dark days, and the new air mail 
proves that the pioneer spirit still burns 
strongly in the hearts of her people. 


UNWANTED 

It is no use -controlling employment 
if we are turning out in our schools 
children who come on to the' market 
unemployable, so rotten in reading, 
writing, and spelling, and so undis¬ 
ciplined that no business man wants 
them in his office; and so devoted to 
pleasure, idleness, and tomfoolery that 
they have never been taught to bend 
tlicir b a elds to work. Sir George Newntan 


REALLY FRESH FOOD 

A Lancashire gardener not long ago 
took a quarter of a ton of rhubarb in 
an aeroplane to a field at Aintrcc, loaded 
it into a motor-lorry, and drove off 
to Liverpool. The whole trip took 
no more than a quarter of an hour and 
cost is qd. The trip by lorry takes 
over two hours and costs much more. 
By train it takes 12 hours ! 
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Picture-news and Time Map showing Events all over the World 



DIVERTING A RIVER 
In order to provide sufficient, 
water in the Dauphin River for 
a hydro-electric power scheme 
for the Winnipeg district it is 
suggested that the Saskatchewan 
River be diverted into Lakes 
Winnipegosis and Manitoba. 


A £40,000 WHALE 
A large piece of ambergris 
weighing 131 pounds was.takcn 
from a whale caught off the 
coast of Norway. Ambergris, a 
growth inside the whale, is worth 
about £20 an ounce. 




RAPID FLYINGPROGRESS 
During last year civilian 
aircraft in the United 
States flew 56Vi million 
miles and carried nearly 
2 % million passengers. 
Less than 28 years ago 
the first man-carrying 
aeroplane flew, at 
Dayton in Ohio. 


Equator—the middle 
line round the globe 


ICELAND'S HOT SPRINGS 
It having been found 
that some of Iceland’s 
hot springs have proved 
beneficial to sufferers 
from lung trouble a small 
hospital is to be built 
where treatment will be 
given under scientific; 
observation. 1 



-'•vi/:-'. fA 


FUR SEAL PUPS 

Pups of the fur seal arc making 
their appearance on islands in 
the Bering Sea. They are black 
when born but by the middle of 
;August they will have fresh 
coats of grey fur. 
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Wnchin/unya * 



the; world's hot and cold areas for JUNE 

The Sun is now seen ^mniqrhqni north ojjms line 




A1TEMPT TO CLIMB 

WAR AGAINST LOCUSTS 
Following the immense 
damage caused in recent 
years by locusts three 
experts from England 
are to try this summer 
to locate the breeding- 
grounds in Kenya and 
the Sudan. 


KINCHINJUNGA 

kmpY) 

YC v^ atal 

A German expedition 
in charge of Dr Bauer 
is to make its second 
attempt to climb Kin- 
chinjunga, the 28,000-ft. 
Himalaya peak. Last 
year the same climbers 
reached 21,000 ft. 



BERING.. 
SEA . 


, BERLIN TO SHANGHAI 
Ji-y- An air mail service 
which begins this month 
will bring Shanghai 
within six days of 
Berlin. At some stop¬ 
ping-places in China 
there are no hangars 
and planes will have to 
remain in the open. 


PACTElCt 


WM. I 




IN SEARCH OF MAYA RUINS 
British Museum officials in 
British Honduras had to force 
their way through 35 miles of 
bush so dense that hardly a 
breath of air was felt although 
the wind roared in the treetops. 


SHARK OIL 

Sharks being plentiful off the 
Natal coast an industry has 
been founded near the Bluff 
for catching them. They yield 
a large quantity of oil. 



MEMORIES OF HOME 
Memories of their old homes in 
the English countryside were 
revived in many people living 
in Australia when they heard 
the song of the nightingale 
broadcast by the B.B.C. 


H 


A FORTUNE COMES TO 
. THE POOR 
The Rich Lady Who 
Remembered 

A wonderful thing has happened to a 
club for working boys and girls at 
Barnsbury in North London, It has 
suddenly come into a fortune of £-20,000. 

Twenty-one years ago the club was 
started, with only twelve boys and 
girls, by Mrs Whitelaw Reid, the wife 
of the American ambassador in England 
and one of the richest women, in the 
world. She has lately died, leaving this 
huge sum to the club. 

Ever since that first night this social 
and educational club has been run by 
Miss Kate GalUvcy, and now over a 
thousand boys and girls belong to it, 
including the children of some of the 
original members. L.C.C. classes are 
held at which the children, most of 
whom have been hard at work all day, 
learn carpentry, arts and crafts, cookery, 
and dressmaking. 

It is impossible to guess how much good 
work has already been done by the club, 
and now its future is rosy indeed. 


AN OLD HOUSE HAPPY 

A happy old age has' befallen the 
Principal's House at St John’s College, 
Battersea. 

It was unthinkable that this beautiful 
old place should be pulled down to make 
room for shops or flats, but what was 
the Borough Council to do with it ? 

Then came forward two lovers of the 
beautiful with an offer to rent the house, 
fill it with fine old English furniture, 
install their collection of pre-Raphaelitc 
pictures, and leave the council a sum of 
£1 o ( ooo for the upkeep of the place 
after their death. 

Needless to say the Council lias 
accepted these ideal tenants, who are 
Mr and Mrs Stirling. Long may the 
ckl house know their loving care. 


O.K. FROM PUNCH 

We take this from our famous friend 
Punch, whoso poet was inspired to write 
these verses (O.K. with Mee) after read¬ 
ing our article celebrating the dying of 
the K in Kinema and regretting that 
Mr II. W. Fowler of the Oxford 
Dictionary condones the crime. 

0 parent of a blameless publication, 

O Arthur Mee, 

You fight a losing battle for the nation, 
Who seek with sad restrained exacerbation 
To stem the tide that brings the alteration 
Of K to C. 

0 sorry symbol of a careless loose age, 
Alas, ah Mee 1 

When high professors coldly flout the few 
sage 

Protests of one who hears a callous news age 
Declare that Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage 

Accepts the Cl 

In vain that you for ten long years defended 
The K, when we 

Refused to realise that it depended 
Upon the Greek kinema (as amended 
To kinema) j at last the strife is ended, 
Upon the C. 

I like- your pluck; O excellent and gifted 
Good Arthur Mee; 

Arid yet I fear the tide too far has drifted, 
So now you' stand alone (the rest have 
shifted), 

.A Mrs Partington with broom uplifted 
Beside the C! 

Mr Partington presents' his compli¬ 
ments to.Mr Punch and much appre-' 
ciatcs his sympathy. 


A GREAT COUNT 

Canada is going to count the heads in 
Saskatchewan. It will take all summer, 
and the enumerators must pass through 
more than 1500 miles of wild lonely 
country. 

Settlers have trekked steadily north¬ 
ward during the past years, and many 
are almost out of touch with even small 
centres of civilisation. 


THE WALKING-STICK 
WITH THE GOLD KNOB 

Every year toward the beginning of 
May the Cunard and Canadian Pacific 
liners set about resuming the service on 
the St Lawrence River, which has been 
at a standstill all through the winter. 

' The towns visited by these liners are 
accustomed to give them a warm wel¬ 
come on their reappearance; and in 
Quebec the captain of the steamer 
which arrives first is presented with a 
walking-stick having a gold knob. 

This time-honoured custom often 
results in terrific efforts between the 
captains of the different lines who desire 
to receive this honour. 

Three years ago the Aurania, a 
Cunarder, was. easily first to arrive in 
the river, but it soon got into difficulties 
with the floating ice, and was sadly held 
up, while the Moneclarc, of the Canadian 
Pacific, gradually drew level. Then 
followed a great and exciting contest 
between the two boats, which was 
finally won by the Aurania with a margin 
of two minutes l 


THE CAR, THE COWARD, AND 
THE STRADIVARIU S 

A few days ago, while Professor 
Gabriel Pouliny, a well-known musician 
in the town of Presboyrg, was returning 
home on his bicycle he was run over by 
a car. ^ ; 

The driver took flight, but others 
rushed to the professor to pick hint up, 
and found him only slightly injured. 
But, alas ! his Stradivarius was reduced 
to matchwood. This violin was valued 
at £8500, and is, of course, absolutely 
irreplaceable. 

It is a shattering loss to the professor, 
and we do not envy the feelings of the, 
cowardly driver who ran away after 
knocking his victim down. 

The skull has just been found near 
the Great Pyramid of the daughter of a 
king of Egypt who is said to have 
reigned 4500 years ago. 


THE LIE AND THE LION 
- Faking the Film 

In a fine kinematographic picture of 
wild life in Africa, which was first shown 
some two months ago, appeared a 
transparent lie. 

It was a scene in which a native boy 
was to all appearances being struck clown 
by a lion.. The C.N. noted it as an in¬ 
cident which could not have been actu¬ 
ally recorded by the camera, and con¬ 
demned it as a blot on the film. 

It was more than that. It was an 
inexcusable lie. The producer of the 
film now admits that the episode was 
faked, adding in excuse that such in¬ 
cidents do occur. 

That is no reason for presenting 
horrors, and the added explanation 
that the faked tragedy was put in to 
entertain the public, which is supposed 
to demand sensation at any cost, is a 
condemnation of the whole attitude of 
the film producer. 

Films can never be believed. They live 
on fakes and unreality. A horse running 
20 miles an hour is a marvel not good 
enough for them. It must be made to go 
60. When this is a joke it may pass. 
When scenes are depicted such as those 
of the life of the wild, the whole value of 
which consists in their reality and truth 
to life, the interposition of a fake is an 
insult to our intelligence. 

It is as if the song of the nightingale 
broadcast on the wireless were produced 
in the B.B.C. studio on a whistle. 

When a brutal incident like that of 
the lion and'the boy is invented the 
invention is more than an insult. It is 
an outrage. . 


STARVING 

The modern Englishman is fed and 
clothed better than his ancestor, but 
his spiritual side, in all that connects him 
with the beauty of the world, is utterly 
starved as no people have ever been 
starved in the history of the world. 

Professor G. M. Trevelyan 
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Two Per Cent For Peace 

Jf hvo per cent of the people decide 
in the time of peace that they 
will on no account fight there can 
be no zvar . 

So says Professor Einstein, 
There are not enough prisons in 
the world, he says, into which to 
put these two-per-esnt rebels 
against war, and he urges that 
those who want to do something 
concrete toward world peace 
should band themselves together 
and declare openly, nozv y that they 
will take no part whatever in 
military service. 

Another peacemaker has at 
once put this idea into practical 
form. Monsieur Pierre Ceresole, 
of Switzerland, has for several 
years past banded together young 
men and women for voluntary 
service of peace to their own 
countiy and others. The C.N. 
and My Magazine have given 
accounts of their fine work in 
Switzerland, Lichtenstein, and 
France, in the districts devastated 
by flood and avalanche and other 
formidable disasters. 

Now M. Ceresole has sent out 
a ringing call to all who feel 
themselves ready to follow out 
the Einstein idea and take this 
firm stand for peace. “ Join up 
with us (he cries), and know that 
many more are just waiting for 
someone to make the start / 9 

The declaration he invites all 
such war rebels to sign runs thus: 

I undertake to refuse military service 
and military taxation as soon as . . , • 
others do the same; 

and each one is asked to fill in 
the blank space with the number 
he considers necessary to make 
the movement effective. 

These risks include imprison¬ 
ment, and a man has to be 
courageous to face that. But 
he needs to be still more courage¬ 
ous in his stand for peace when 
he has a wife and children. M. 
Ceresole meets this need by col¬ 
lecting together hundreds of 
friends, men and women not 
called upon for military service, 
who undertake to help by pro¬ 
viding funds for these families. 

Here is a great call to high 
adventure. .How many who 
would be willing to take the 
risks of war will take the risks of 
peace ? With such a beginning, 
the youth of the world banded 
together against war, triumph is 
assured. There can be no war 
if the youth of the world says 
there shall not be. 

We in this country are not 
troubled by military service, but 
what about military taxation ? 
Cannot the youth of our country 
insist that these hundreds of 
millions of pounds now spent on 
war may be spent on peace, on 
national public works which will 
give employment and enrich our 
land ? Now is the time to rebel. 

Where is the leader and zvhere is 
this army of peace ? 


A Word For a Seivant 

]\/[iciiael Faraday's name is on 
many lips in this centenary year, 
but how many of us have heard of 
Anderson, ex-sergeant in the Royal 
Artillery, Faraday's patient assistant ? 

“ He assisted me," says Faraday, 
" in my researches, and to his care, 
steadiness, exactitude, and faithful¬ 
ness, I am much indebted." Anderson 
was at the Royal Institution forty 
years, just a servant of the greatest 
scientists experimenting there. He 
made no discoveries, history will 
hardly recall his name, yet how much 
depended on him the great scientists 
with whom he worked well knew, 

The progress of science would be halt¬ 
ing indeed were it not for such helpers. 
© 

To All Editors Whom 
It May Concern 



We gladly send about the world this powerful 
cartoon from the Chicago Tribune, an 
eloquent witness to the folly of those who 
seek to rouse angry feelings or make more 
difficult the work of the League of Nations. 
© 

The Money Spent On War 

Qive me the money that has been 
spent in war and I will purchase 
every foot of land upon the globe. 

I will clothe every man, woman, and 
child in an attire of which kings and 
queens would be proud. 

I will build a schoolhouse on every 
hillside and in every valley over the 
whole Earth. 

I will build an. academy and endow 
it, and a college in every State, and 
fill it with able professors. 

I will crown every hillside with a 
place of worship consecrated to the 
gospel of peace. 

I will support in every pulpit an 
able teacher of righteousness, so that 
on every Sabbath morning the chime 
on one hill should answer to the chime 
on another around the Earth's wide 
circumference, and the voice of prayer 
and the song of praise should ascend 
like a universal holocaust to heaven. 

Charles Sumner 

© 

Sec Him Often 

I counsel thee, if thou hast a trusty 
friend, go to see him often, for a road 
which is seldom trod gets choked with 
brambles and weeds. 


The Old Horse 

Jn Egypt, as elsewhere, there are 
dumb heroes of the war who 
suffer in silence from the neglect of 
those they helped to save. Some 
of our war horses are starving skeletons. 

This is from a letter written of 
these horses by Mrs Brooke of the 
Old War Horse Fund, 4 rue Alexandre; 
Heliopolis, Egypt. • 

Many are nearly thirty years of age: their 
sunken faces and shaking legs tell the story of 
their sorrows. Many have been beautiful 
horses in their day ; even now their fine skins 
and the carriage of their heads, as they shamble 
past, tell us plainly that no misfortune or 
adversity can quite break their pride of race. 
It is a heartrending sight. 

Will one or two C.N. readers send 
a mite for these poor heroes of ours ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

gardener says flowers are extra 
healthy this year. Yet they have 
all taken to their bedk. 

0 

A s l° n S as a car goes leave it alone, 
says a motorist. But it won’t go 
by itself. 

0 

A trick pianist plays the piano with 
his nose. Gets down to his job. 

□ 

A golf bag that stands up has been 
invented. What is needed is a golf 
club that can’t miss the ball. 

□ 

violinist says he can play the 
violin in sixty different ways. 
Most people can 
play it only one 
way, and that 
is indifferent. 

0 

A SCIENTIST 

thinks we 
may be able to 
communicate 
with the stars. 

We shall have 
to speak up. 

□ 

Old pottery 
can always 
hold its own, 
an expert tells 
us. Even if it can’t hold water. 

0 

man has succeeded . in growing a 
purple rose. He had to grow it in 
the shade. 

0 

]Tat men, says a doctor, arc generally 
: healthy. Taken all round. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N . Calling the World 
fyy unknown friend is building a 
hospital at Driffield in Yorkshire; 
another is giving X-ray apparatus/ 

library for a million books has 
been given to Columbia University 
by Mr E. S. Harkncss. 

JUST AN IDEA 
You zeant a change. Why not try 
it ? If you are a pessimist , be an 
optimist. If you are . an optimist , do 
something. If yon have done nothing 
for Peace , try lending a hand to the 
League of Nations . 


The Lark Is Singing 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cutnberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and 
lea! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place: 

0 to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay and loud, 

Far in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy, love gave it 
birth. 

Where on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on 
earth. 

O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the 
day, 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes, 

Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of 
love be! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place : 

0 to abide in the desert with thee ! 

James' Hogg 

© 

Squawky 

HTiie Kincma trade is said to be 
threatened with a great shortage 
of raw material. 

It seems that Squawkies cannot 
be produced quickly enough to furnish 
the enormous number of theatres. 
While we had the silent films a picture 
made in any country could circulate 
in every country, it being only neces¬ 
sary to translate and rewrite the words. 
Now a film made in America can only 
be shown in English-speaking coun¬ 
tries, and is not always too welcome, 
even in them. 

This is a great misfortune for the 
kinematograph considered as a scien¬ 
tific instrument. As long as it was 
silent it was a means of drawing the 
world together. Now that it talks (or 
squawks) every country must have its 
own pictures, or at least pictures 
talking its own language. It is as the 
C.N. has so often insisted it would be. 

The new position should be the mak¬ 
ing of the British film industry if 
it were courageous and enterprising 
enough. We have to shake off the 
American film with its crime and its 
ill-treatment of the English language 
and make for ourselves pictures which 
really belong to our own culture, 
traditions, and language. 

We earnestly hope, once more, that 
■ the British film industry will rise to the 
occasion and show us what it can do. 

© 

Only One 

Hundreds of stars in the pretty sky; 
Hundreds of shells on the shore to¬ 
gether ; 

Hundreds of birds that go singing by ; 
Hundreds of bees in the sunny weather; 

Hundreds of dewdrops to greet the 
dawn ; 

Hundreds of lambs in the purple 
clover ; 

Hundreds of butterflies on the lawn ; 
But only one mother the wide world 
over. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If indoor clothes 
ever get worn out 
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TINY GARDENS 

A REMARKABLE 
EXHIBITION 

What Italy's Gardeners Have 
Done For 2000 Years 

NEW SCENES IN AN OLD 
PALACE 

E3y £\ Travelling Correspondent In Florence 

Italy’s national pride is not a subject 
over which her neighbours rejoice when 
it assumes some of the boastful forms 
Signor Mussolini sometimes gives it; 
but when it bursts forth in a Garden 
Exhibition it produces something that 
all the world can enjoy. 

All Italy’s riches arc here poured forth 
to celebrate the lovely idea of the garden, 
and the exhibition in Florence gives the 
visitor a better idea of the high 
civilisation and the beauty-loving nature 
of the Italian people today than it is 
possible to find anywhere else. 

The Delight of Children 

The first hall is the delight of. children, 
for it seems to be a scries of the most 
delightful and complete doll’s houses 
that have ever been assembled. But the 
houses play a subordinate part, serving 
merely as reasons for exhibiting different 
types of gardens in different parts of 
Italy in different centuries. There is 
the garden of ancient Rome with a 
statue of a gladiator in a niche, Pompeian 
red on the loggia walls and in the mosaic 
of the paths, and real water flowing in 
marble pools. 

There arc. Tuscan gardens of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen¬ 
turies ; there arc a Venetian garden, a 
Genoese garden, a Romantic garden, 
and a Classical garden, all perfect re¬ 
productions, even to the figures of people 
walking and children playing. Each 
scene is lighted differently under its own 
sky and bears the name of the architect. 

Designers of All Ages 

The three floors and the roof of the 
Palazzo Vccchio above this central 
exhibition hall ai*c filled with the riches 
from which the architects were able to 
draw up the plans for these miniature 
gardens. There arc fine tapestries show¬ 
ing formal garden scenes, and frescoes 
from old walls, prints, plans, paintings ; 
all, wherever possible, grouped about a 
portrait of the men who planned them, 
the great landscape designers of Italy 
of all ages. 

There is a reconstruction of Pliny’s 
garden at his Villa Laurentina as 
students think it must have looked. 
There arc reliefs of the ground'plan of 
gardens with pools and waterways of 
different depths and pictures of the 
famous Vatican gardens and those of the 
Quirinal in Rome. 

Old Garden Games ' 

Room after room is devoted to paint¬ 
ings and photographs of the real gardens 
of different parts of Italy. One room 
•shows the gardens of Sicily. The famous 
map-room of the palace is given up to 
books about gardens. The roof has old 
garden games and amusements, includ¬ 
ing two early merry-go-rounds. 

Masterpieces from various museums, 
giving an important place to gardens in 
their backgrounds, arc hung in their 
appropriate rooms. It is a pleasure to 
meet both a Virgin and Child and a 
Venus of Botticelli in these happy sur¬ 
roundings, and Botticini’s Virgin and 
Child from the Pitti Palace could not 
have a more appropriate setting, with 
its lovely Madonna bending over her 
bonny Babe and surrounded by St John 
and five angels, all children, in the midst 
' of a charming bit of formal garden. 

Glass gardens for dinner tables from 
the factories of Venice and china flowers 
for rainy days go hand-in-hand with 
these works of the great masters. 


The Artist is everywhere 


TWO MEN IN A BALL 


A n artist friend wa£ painting a picture 
in Sicily. 

To the dceply-intcrested little throng 
of peasants and schoolchildren who 
watched him was presently added a road- 
sweeper. The roads weeper eloquently 
explained to the others what the artist 
was doing. 

Presently the artist, who could speak 
Italian fluently, arose, and took off his 
hat to the sweeper. *' You, signor,” he 
said, ” are also an artist. I work with 
this little brush, you with a large broom. 
But while I merely paint the landscape 
you beautify it 1 ” 


The sweeper accepted the compliment 
with a bow and everybody was gratified. 
The sweeper was acknowledged an artist! 

Why not ? We were reminded of 
this true tale by the news of the death of 
Mr Edwin Gardner, the Welsh crossing- 
sweeper of Tonypandy, who was an 
artist in music.: He composed a piece 
of Church music some three years ago 
which was praised by Sir Walford 
Davies. It was sung in the Rhondda 
Valley and was much admired. 

If the crossing-sweeper had but 
received a proper musical training his* 
music might have long outlived him. 


The Trail of the Lout 



Empty bottles 


The Litter Lout is always with us. This is his ugly trail as he left it behind him at the Zoo 
for other people to clear up. Thousands of people must work to pick up the litter of those 
who go about the countryside and leave their manners at home. 


Continued from the previous column 
A magazine called Domus has 
organised a competition for a plan for a 
roof garden in a modern house, and one 
room is^given over to drawings submitted 
for the prizc. From all this celebration 
of the Garden the visitor, glancing out 
the windows from time to time across 
small inner courts and upstairs balconies 
of the Palazzo Vecchio, finds his eye 
resting on decorative ripe oranges on 
dark-leaved trees in pots set out in 
formal style in very much the spirit of 
the models, the paintings, the old draw¬ 
ings, and prints which arc on view inside. 


The Italian gardpn is normally more 
formal than the English garden, and as 
it can have no help from spacious lawns 
because the hot sun and sparse rainfall 
are not favourable to grass the Italian 
seeks his effects in trees like the poplar, 
the cypress, and the clipped yew; in 
shrubs, grape-vines, oranges, and lemons; 
in rose-bushes and box borders. The 
Italian conception of a garden is thus 
different from ours, but when wc sec 
the loveliness the Italian has created for 
two thousand years wc can hardly think 
his garden less beautiful: it is simply 
different. 


TEN MILES HIGH 

Most Remarkable Adventure 
Ever Known in the Skies 

PROBING THE MYSTERIES 
OF SPACE 

All the world looked up when the 
balloon of . Professor Piccard and his 
companion Dr Kipfer roso swiftly from 
Augsburg in Bavaria on one of the 
most daring adventures in the skies ever 
undertaken by man. 

Balloons are less common objects of 
the skies now than aeroplanes. Anyone 
would now fix his gaze on one of the first 
while hardly casting a second glance on 
the other. . But this was no common 
balloon and had no common object. 

It was of very great size, and from the 
long ropes descending from the spinning- 
top shaped gasbag depended not the 
usual balloonist’s basket, but a closed 
hollow sphere of aluminium. 

The Scientific Purpose 

In the sphere Professor Piccard and 
his companion were shut up, with a 
supply of food for the body and oxygen 
for the lungs. It was their purpose to 
reach heights of the sky never reached 
before and there to make measurements 
of the temperature, electrical condition, 
and density of the air. 

At such heights as they hoped to attain 
the air is much too thin in oxygen to 
breathe. The effort to breathe it would 
perilously strain the heart, and would 
cause other dangerous physiological 
symptoms. It was for this reason that 
the two balloonists took cylinders of 
oxygen with them in their closed 
chamber. Arrangements were made , at 
the same time for the absorption in it of 
the waste carbon dioxide exhaled from 
their lungs. 

The Metal Sphere 

At these altitudes, also, the tempera-' 
ture falls many degrees below zero. The 
metal sphere was therefore provided with 
heating arrangements both within and 
without. It had a blackened hemisphere 
which could be turned to the Sun to 
absorb heat and a polished one to reflect. 

All these elaborate arrangements were 
made to permit the balloon and its 
occupants to reach if possible heights of 
io or 11 miles or more. We may surmise 
that it was hoped to surpass that height, 
where, according to thebelief of meteoro¬ 
logists, the temperature instead of 
continuing to fall begins to rise again. 

Such was the programme, which was 
entirely upset by causes that the 
occupants of the sphere could not 
foresee or control. The balloon rose 
from Augsburg at 4 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing and should have drifted in six or 
eight hours to Freiburg, where Professor 
Piccard expected to descend. The path 
taken was over Memmingen, Leutkirch, 
Friedrichshafen, Kcyiptcn, drifting out 
of Bavaria and in again. 

What Happened 

It was sighted at these and other 
places, but at 7.30 in the evening it was 
high up above Partcnkirchcn. 

The balloon began to drift, and was 
seen as a speck in the sky. The world 
went to bed, wondering what had hap¬ 
pened. What did happen, as wc learned 
the next day, was that the balloon had 
descended on a glacier, and the two men 
spent the night in their aluminium 
sphere. The relief party found them 
the next day all well. , 

They had been up nearly ten miles, 
above cloud and storm, in the deep 
silences of space. .j 

They found a hundred journalists 
chattering in a dozen languages round 
them on their return to civilisation, and 
to one of them Professor 'Piccard con¬ 
fessed that he would never risk going up 
again. He has the material'for months 
of calculation, and the result of his adven¬ 
ture will open up a new chapter of know¬ 
ledge that may lead to immense develop¬ 
ments in flying. Pictures on page 9 
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TEN MILLION TREES 

A MONUMENT TO 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

Living Memorial to the First 
President of the U S. A. 

A WAR MAN CARRIES ON 

George ^Washington had so much to 
do with the shaping of the destinies of* 
our American cousins that next year, at 
the bicentenary of liis birth, they intend 
to pay no ordinary tribute to his memory. 

Ten million trees will be planted in 
every part of the United States from 
coast to coast, as a living memorial to 
the first president of the Republic. 

Washington was a lover of trees. 
In a diary kept when he was a young 
engineer he alludes to the beauty and 
value of trees. There were many 
splendid trees in the grounds of his 
Mount Vernon home, and because of 
his appreciation of trees an avenue of 
slender larches leads today to his resting- 
place. Thus nothing more appropriate 
could have been chosen than this living 
memorial of millions of trees. 

A Man Who Gets Things Done 

A few years ago, when President 
Coolidge was contemplating the best 
way of celebrating the two-hundredth 
anniversary of Washington’s birth, he 
sent for Mr Charles Lathrop Pack, 
president of the American Tree Associa¬ 
tion. He knew him to be*a man who 
could get things done, for it was Mr Pack 
who organised during the war the huge 
project of creating new vegetable gardens 
ali over the United States. 

Although Mr Pack is now 74, planting 
ten million trees is to him no more 
impossible than planting a handful of 
acorns. With the help of the Bicenten¬ 
nial Commission he has made the scheme 
known in every town and village of the 
United States, and everywhere it has 
been received with enthusiasm. 

All kinds of ways and means of tree- 
planting have been suggested by the 
Commission, Individual persons, clubs, 
civic bodies, colleges and schools, 
national organisations,' country ancl 
State communities, have been invited 
to do their bit. The work of planting has 
already begun, for two years are needed 
to carry out the scheme, and a big push 
of tree-planting was started on April 10, 
Arbour Day. 

America’s Greatest Forester 

Mr Pack is a man of tlie trees, for lie 
has spent his life among them. Pic is the 
greatest forester of the United States, 
if not of the world. Iialf-a-dozcn 
nations have consulted him on the 
planting of forests. He knows the 
Black Forest better than any German. 
After the war it was Mr Pack who 
helped in restoring the forests of 
England, France, and Italy. 

When he was‘ a boy and unable, 
through ill-health, . to' go to college 
Mr Pack was sent for a time to the 
woods of Michigan, and the hardy out¬ 
door life gave him new health and 
strength. He'was.fascinated by.trees, 
and decided, to make a study of forestry 
his lifework. So much does, he value the 
inspiration and health which arc given 
by the forests that he is. making'the 
American people realise more and more 
that if the nation saves the, trees the 
trees will save the nation. 


200 MILES OF WIRE 
ON A SHIP 

So great a part does electricity play 
.in a modern ship that the Empress of 
Britain ancl similar big liners have 
hundreds of miles of wire connecting up 
the telephones,' light, signalling, and 
power devices. 

Henley cables have been installed in 
the'new Empress of Britain to a length 
of 175 miles. But there are over 200 
miles of electric wire in the vessel. 


SPEEDING BY THE 
WASH 

Tracks For Motor Records 

RECLAIMING 16 LOST MILES 

Since King John lost , his baggage in 
the Wash it has been a liability. 

The racing motorists mean to make 
it into an asset by filling a part of it in 
to make a racing track on which to 
raise new records. 

More than once engineers have pro¬ 
posed to reclaim the shallow Wash and 
convert its basin into land for agri¬ 
culture, but the prospect docs not tempt 
Lincolnshire ’ farmers. The. motorists 
have been the. first Jo see that land 
which will not raise potatoes at a profit 
might be turned to account if it enabled 
them to get up speed. 

A Rival to Daytona 

They propose to reclaim 16 square 
miles of the marshland on the borders 
of the Wash and construct on it a 
speedway which in effectiveness for its 
purpose will make Daytona Beach in 
America look like a flat tyre. 

In addition there is to be a 12-miles 
tourist circuit which will be one of the 
foremost tracks in the world. This will 
provide for long-distance trials and will 
leave Brooklands far behind. Beside 
the track will be a motor-boat waterway, 
a mile and a half long, with turning 
basins at each end, and an aerodrome. 

Speed and more speed will be the 
motto of the Wash Motorways, and 200 
miles an hour on the track or 100 miles 
an hour on the water will become every¬ 
day occurrences. What the object or 
value of these soaring achievements may 
be only the future can decide. 

The Pedestrian’s Hope 

The makers of motor-engines declare 
that it will advance construction, which 
is rather like the plea that horse racing 
improves the breed of horses. Certainly 
lives will be lost in making new speed 
records, however perfect the speedways. 
The few remaining pedestrians may 
perhaps hope that the facilities for 
travelling fast by the Wash may divert 
some speeding lunatics from the road. 

Some day the mania for speed at any 
cost or risk may abate. If and when it 
docs there will be aL any rate 16 square 
miles of developed land by the Wash of 
such high value that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer can levy a land tax on it. 


BY THE WATERS OF GAZA 
Samson’s Gates 

Gaza in Palestine was a great and 
famous city of the Shepherd Kings when 
Abraham came to it. 

By its broad river he watered his flocks 
and herds, but the river has dwindled 
long since, its bed nearly dried'up. 

The Shepherd Kings, of whom'one 
was ruling still in the days, of the 
Pharaoh who knew Joseph,, disappeared 
also, and the proud city followed them, 
its wealth destroyed, its citizens swept 
by pestilence, which some believe to 
have been malaria. ' 

-, But beneath the gathered dust of the 
centuries Gaza reposes still like a Pales¬ 
tinian Pompeii to yield up the secrets of 
its ancient life to Sir Flinders Petrie, 
who is now classifying and elucidating its 
remains. In July many of the relics in 
pottery, in metal, and in stone, by which 
the tale of Gaza is read by the archaeo¬ 
logist, will be on view at University 
College in Gower Street. 

It is strange that this city, from which 
Samson bore the gates and within a 
mile of which was heard 14 years ago the 
sound of British guns, should thus 
unroll the story of its ancient rise and 
fall and tribulation. 

To Mothers Everywhere 

A celluloid toy may cost your child , 
its life . Do not have it in your home . 


THE OLD DOCTOR’S 
MEDICINE BOOK 

An Italian Discovery 

SANCTUARY OF THE 
CROCODILE GOD 

Very well pleased with its season’s 
work is the Italian archaeological mission 
which is excavating at Umm-el-Baragat, 
.for it has discovered the sanctuary of 
Scbak, the Crocodile God, who was 
worshipped by. the people who lived 
there when it was called Tcbtunis. 

! They had a strange taste in gods, but 
..they were clever architects. The pilgrim 
could not fail to be impressed as he 
passed through a gateway in the high 
wall and threaded his way between an 
avenue of lions and sphinxes toward 
the temple pylons. • 

What an important, rich, arid powerful 
god Scbak must be,, the traveller would 
think, and would make up his mind to 
double the gift he was going to offer. 

Part of the temple library has been 
found, containing among other tilings 
a long text inscribed on stone and a 
papyrus on which was written an account 
of the medicine practised by the priests. 
The ancient Egyptians were very clever 
doctors, and probably the fame of 
Sebak was spread by pilgrims who were 
told that their rheumatism would go 
if they prayed faithfully to Sebalc every 
day while they swallowed a pill made 
from the dust about his shrine. But we 
may imagine it was something much 
better than dust that the priests put 
in those pills. 

THE GOOD FELLOWSHIP 
Invitation to Those Who Will 
Face Hard Things 

Checloo University, at Tsinan, in 
Shantung, China, has the right spirit. 
It is organising a pilgrimage of peace 
to that country over the water which 
is so often looked upon as its enemy, 
its neighbour Japan. 

We learn of this pilgrimage from a 
letter sent out by the university, 
addressed to “ Dear Fellow-workers 
for World Peace and International 
Cooperation ’’ and beginning thus : 

In order to assist in creating international 
understanding and goodwill we. have or¬ 
ganised at Cheeloo an International Goodwill 
Seminar, We plan to study the problems 
of other nations sympathetically and under- 
standingly. We hope to take a dozen or .more 
Cheeloo students and teachers to visit Japan 
in July, to make friendly contacts, to study 
economic and social conditions in the great 
cities and in rural districts. 

The letter goes on to say that this 
tour is for study and is not a picnic. 
Not only is. there to be no shirking, but 
no sort of comfort is promised. “ All 
travel on trains and boats will be third- 
class or deck passage. Lodging will 
not be in hotels, but in schools and 
settlements. Food will be the com¬ 
monest and cheapest possible." 

We are reminded of Garibaldi’s 
promise to those who followed him : 
Hardship, Suffering, perhaps Death, 
and we do not wonder that this in¬ 
teresting lptter states that only in¬ 
ternationally-minded. students ot fine 
character will be accepted., 

' A TOLL FOR THE BRAVE 

A great bell has been hung in the 
Castle of Rovercto, now part of Italy, 
in memory of the soldiers who fell in 
the battles that raged round tliat town 
for nearly three years. 

' Hungarians and Italians fought 
against each other, and the bravery of 
both is commemorated by the bell. 

Italy arranged for the Budapest 
Wireless to broadcast the ceremony, and 
when the new bell rang out three times 
all the church bells of Hungary joined in 
tolling for the brave. 


THE SILENT LITTLE 
ONES . 

Helping the Deaf and 
Dumb in Eastern Lands 

A NEW SCHOOL FOR PALESTINE 

For over thirty, years aiT English¬ 
woman, Miss Mary Chapman, has 
devoted her life to work among the deaf 

and dumb of Eastern lands.. 

' She established schools in Burma and 
Ceylon, and this month she hopes to bo 
going out to start' the first school to 
train teachers for.the deaf and dumb in 
Palestine. ■ ; ' 

' She is helped In her work by. tho 
Thankful Hearts League, which is 
composed of. those who are so thankful 
for the blessings of hearing and speech 
that , they are willing to give of their 
pounds or their pence so that those who 
are less _ fortunate may be taught at 
least to understand what is going on 
around them. 

Their Pitiful Plight 

The plight of these poor souls in.the 
East is very pitiful, for though they are 
capable of a very full enjoyment of life 
their brains get little chance of develop¬ 
ment. Miss Chapman, who went out to 
India as a missionary of the Church of 
England Zenana Mission, was distressed 
by the neglect of these children and set 
about teaching them. 

. She found them ready pupils, who very 
soon learned through the deaf and 
dumb language. In 1911 she was 
invited to carry on for the deaf and 
dumb of Ceylon the same sort of work 
that she had been doing in India, and 
she founded the Mount Lavinia School 
for Deaf ancl Dumb and also the Blind. 
When tlie school had its efficient staff 
of teachers she looked for another area 
in which to give help to these helpless 
ones. The way opened for her to go to 
Burma, and in 1920 she opened, with the 
aid of her League, the Deaf and Dumb 
School there. 

This, too, is now well established, and 
children who have passed through it are 
able to earn their living in various 
ways; and there are helpers.to carry 
on the work, which has now been passed 
over to the Bible Churchmen’s Mission¬ 
ary Society. 

A Burmese Boy Scout 

So at last Miss Chapman feels free to 
carry out her heart’s desire of starting 
a training centre for teachers for the 
deaf in the Holy Land. This training 
school will be open to all nations. 

She is taking with her a young 
Burmese deaf and dumb boy named 
Bolo Ba Mu Martin who has. been 
spending the past few months with her 
in England. •. He is an" orphan and she 
has adopted him. He has been one of 
her best pupils and has become a 
skilled carpenter and cabinetmaker.' • *• 
Bolo, who gets the name of Martin 
from the fact that he is mainly sup¬ 
ported, by St Martin’s Church; Bedford,* 
is a keen Scout, and has Won many., 
badges, lie has .earned most of, his 
fare to ■ Palestine by painting, cards o£ 
Burmese scenes while in . England. 

CANBERRA’S GARDENERS 
Where £1000 a Day is Going 

Ail Australian correspondent tells us 
that, despite the great financial trouble 
in Australia, there are 89 gardeners em¬ 
ployed in the parks and gardens of Can¬ 
berra, the new Australian' Federal 
capital. which Australia finds such a 
heavy burden. These gardeners get an 
average weekly wage of £5 10s, or nearly 
^500 a week between them. .- 

It is said that the interest charges on 
the cost of building Canberra already 
amount to ^1000 a day—an enormous 
price to pay for not being able to agree 
on a capital without building one. 
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Seeing London’s docks • The steam navvy - Music for penguins . 




Steam Navvy-—Hope is an unusual view of a steam shovel at work on 
a Scottish hillside whoro excavations are being made for the diversion 
of a railway, rendered necessary by the Lochaber power scheme. 



Schoolboys Afloat—Specially organised cruises Into London's dock- A Voyage to the Unknown—The groat balloon in Concert for the Penguins—One of the members of Sir Douglas 
land are likely to be very popular this summer. Theso schoolboys which Professor Piccard and Dr Kipfer made IVlawson’s latest expedition entertaining penguins with a little music 
I are taking part in the first trip of the season, their historic journey rising at Augsburg. on an Antarctic Island. Copyright reserved throughout the world. 



The Open-Air Life—A party of gipsies is here seen camped for the night on a Surrey heath. The Thatched Cottage—This charming little house served as the Cottago Industries stall at 
Their horse has been turned loose and they are waiting for their fire to burn up. a ffito in aid of cripples* homes organised by Girl Guides in Ward Park, Bangor, County Down. 
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THE ONLY WAY 


PEACE MUST REST ON 
JUSTICE 

What Are the Lions in the Path 
of the World’s Progress ? 

A PLAIN BOOK 

Can War Be Averted ? By Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money. Thornton Lutterworth. 10s 6d. 

What is it that endangers the .world's 
peace ? Sir Leo Chiozza Money says it 
is the unwillingness of nations to 
renounce the fruits of war. It is, he 
says in a word. Injustice. 

Most of the nations who were plunged 
into the Great War found its fruits 
of exceeding bitterness. It ought to 
be their plain endeavour to prevent 
them setting their children's teeth on 
edge to the third and fourth generation. 
But rather, in their efforts to pluck 
some advantage of benefit tom a cruel 
tragedy that could benefit none, they arc 
jeopardising the Peace so hardly won 
after four years of exhausting conflict. 
Territory and Safeguards 

So far have they moved from .their 
old idea of the war as a war to end war 
that Sir Leo Money does not even aslc 
how peace can be kept, but how war 
can be averted, 

What are the fruits at which European 
nations arc so greedily grasping ? They 
are territory and so-called safeguards. 
Nations have grabbed the territory of 
their neighbours, sometimes because of 
a historic claim to it which the neighbour 
was not in a position to resist;. sometimes 
because the rearrangement will give 
them greater security against their 
neighbour should he be disposed to war. 
Everywhere peace-—past, present, and 
future—is regarded in terms of possible 
war, The map of the New Europe which 
was made by the peace txcaties is a war- 
made map. 

Post-War Map Making 

Sir Leo Money illustrates ltis book 
with 13 maps, beginning with Russia 
and the newly-sprung nations of the 
Baltic, continuing with Italy’s new 
acquisitions in the Tirol, the par¬ 
tition of Hungary, the severance of 
Germany by the Polish Corridor, and 
other readjustments such as that of 
Italy and Prance in North Africa. 

Each of these maps reveals that the 
world is standing uneasily among new 
possessions, not sure that it will be able 
to keep them. In short, as Sir Leo says, 
the world is divided up not for the 
benefit of all, but to satisfy the wishes, 
the greed, or the fear of those who for 
the moment arc able to keep what they 
have and are in fear of losing it. 

In the world, as well as in Europe, 
the boundaries which nations have 
fixed on are no surer guarantee of peace 
than those which they have been forced 
to abandon. While nations continue to 
regard themselves as separate units 
instead of members of a united world 
tlic danger of hostility is always latent. 

The Thing To Be Sought 

Even the little and timid steps which 
men of goodwill have forced on nations 
to lead them into the way of peace arc 
not enough. As Sir Leo says, permanent 
peace is not furthered by agreements 
to give aid in war or to punish by war 
those wlio make wars. It can only come 
through general agreement on fair 
terms of national existence. Nations 
must give as well as take. It is the 
contentment of all peoples which must 
be sought. The world hungers and thirsts 
for peace, but it must, in its individual 
nations, be prepared to make sacrifices 
for peace, 

That is the only true meaning of the 
command to Seek peace and ensue it. 

There will be much in this book that 
C.N. readers will not agree with, for in 
so great a question, fraught with grave 


GREENHORN MEETS 
AN OLD GENTLEMAN 

What Happened Then 

THE RIGHT FRIEND AT THE 
RIGHT TIME 

Sometimes it is hard not to echo the 
miserable professor who wrote : 

1 wish I liked the human race, 

I wish I liked its silly face , 

I wish I liked the way it talks ,. 

I wish I liked the way it walks . 

In such moments a good medicine is 
the thought of some human being who 
is thoroughly lovable. There is, for 
instance, the rich old gentleman who 
inspired one of tlxc new travel books, 
" Tinker, Tailor," by Greenhorn. 

'This old gentleman one day came 
across a shabby, lumgry-looking youth 
with restless, nervous eyes, whom lie 
had once' known as a happy boy. 

How had he come down to begging 
travellers to let him carry their luggage ? 
From School to the Trenches 
Greenhorn had the misfortune to be 
young iii the Great War. At 17 he was 
given a commission and went straight 
from school to the trenches. After 
enduring the horrible sights, sounds, 
and smells of the trenches he was trans¬ 
ferred to the Flying Corps and was in 
two crashes. By the end of the war 
his nerves gave out; he began to drink. 

When peace came he and the other 
soldiers of his age were bewildered at 
having to enter a new world. The 
worlds of school rind war .were the only 
worlds they had known. They had had 
glimpses of a different sort of life during 
48-hours leave, and accordingly some of 
them tried to live life as if it were an 
unending 4 8-liours leave. 

The end of this search for excitement 
came when an indignant father refused 
to continue an allowance. From one 
job to another the boy drifted till he 
met a certain old gentleman. Perhaps 
it would not be unfair to say that he 
met the old gentleman only just in time 
to save him from becoming a wastrel. 

The Old Gentleman’s Challenge 

After that wise old man had heard 
his story and watched those restless 
eyes and had learned that the boy 
could not sleep he did not offer him 
money or an easy job in an office, 

" You must get out," he said, and he 
challenged the boy to work his passage 
round the world in five years. 

"If you can do it," the shrewd old 
man said, " I will give you a thousand 
pounds.” 

The boy took up the challenge, and 
after great hardships I10 succeeded. 
The old gentleman met him at the docks 
when he returned, and the cheque was 
ready for him. 

In lumber camps, oilfields, ranches, 
coal dumps, and ships the boy had 
toiled in the open air. He had found 
health and strength, and got to know 
the real world. 

But lie had had no adventure more 
wonderful than meeting that wise old 
gentleman just at the right moment. 

Continued from the previous column 

consequence for the whole human race, 
many grave matters arise and the 
deepest feelings of men and nations arc 
aroused. But here is a plain, un¬ 
hesitating statement of the condition 
of the world at this great hour in human 
history as it is seen by a public man who 
has no axe to grind, no insular prejudice 
to serve, no desire save to establish the 
Peace for which ten million men have 
died. What he says is what the C.N. 
has said so often—that there can be no 
Peace without Justice, and those who 
wish to sec Justice as the foundation 
of Peace may well come to this book 
with open minds and see what they 
can do to bring the world to its senses. 


metal clothes 

Clean Collars For Ever 

A day may come when a cloud will 
cross the laundryman’s sky, which now 
is brightest when city smoke obscures 
the Sun. 

That day, according to a Past- 
President of Laundry Engineers, will 
arrive when somebody invents metal 
clothing. Somebody will. Already many 
people arc clothed in wood. 

The wood has been pulped into 
artificial silk fibre. The inventor is on 
the way who will soften metal fibre till 
it will do for shirts and collars. 

Laundry men have sometimes been 
accused of doing for the collar in a 
different way, rubbing up its edges the 
wrong way, treating it harshly with 
chemicals. But soap and soda will be 
powerless against the metal collar, or 
will not be needed. In order to wear a 
collar twice we shall only have to give it 
what vulgar people sometimes call a lick 
and a promise. 

Then the laundryman will discover 
how his fortune was built on collars, and, 
perhaps we may add, on cuffs. Every 
advance in industry seems hitherto to 
have favoured him by making them 
grow dirtier in a shorter time. 


THE NOISE NUISANCE 
The Fluid Flywheel and the 
Silent Bus 

Visitors to big towns arc always 
struck by the terrific noise of the traffic. 

It is too much to hope that this vast 
volume of sound will be brought entirely 
within control in our time, but it is 
welcome, news that a start has been 
made to reduce the noises which come 
from motor-buses, which are among the 
worst offenders. 

Some months ago the C.N. told the 
story of the Fluid Flywheel, the remark¬ 
able invention of one of our young 
engineers, Mr Harold Sinclair, which 
gives a car silent transmission and 
avoids the necessity of changing gear. 
It is, of course, the continual changing 
of gear in traffic which makes such 
horrid noises and causes discomfort to 
passengers by jerking the vehicle. The 
Fluid Flywheel has now been,tested on 
buses in several big cities, and experts 
have been impressed by the resulting 
silent running and the ease of control of 
such vehicles. 

The London General has ordered 
from the Daimler Company twenty of 
these buses, and others have been 
ordered for Newcastle, Middlesbrough, 
Dundee, York, and Sheffield, 


THE SINGING SANDS OF 
ARABIA 

In the desert of Arabia, where no 
bird is heard, the sand it is that sings. 

Singing sands have been reported from 
many parts of the world, from the 
desert of .Sinai, from the Libyan desert, 
and < 5 ven from the Hebrides. 

Some sands merely squeak. Those of 
the desert sand dunes give forth a louder 
and more concerted note. Those which 
Mr Bertram Thomas, the explorer of 
Arabia, found near Yadila arc of the 
second kind. 

He describes it as a loud droning, and 
ascribes it to the slipping sands of the 
whole face of a high sand ridge. A wind 
was blowing, but lie had noticed Stind 
being carried in wisps over the sand 
dunes without any noise to follow. 

The noise sometimes seems to occur 
here as elsewhere when the sand has been 
heated by the Sun all day and toward 
evening there is a change in the tempera¬ 
ture. Such a change may set the sand on 
a slope in motion. 

Whatever tlic cause the sound is most 
weird. It is not singing at all, but is a 
volume of noise lasting ‘for’ about two 
minutes and then abruptly stopping, 
like a steamship’s siren in a fog. 
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MANCHESTER’S 
WONDERFUL MODELS 

MERSEY, SEVERN, AND 
HUMBER IN MINIATURE- 

Where the Tide Comes In and 
Goes Out Every 80 Seconds 

AIDS FOR THE ENGINEER ‘ 

Guarded jealously under lock and 
key in one of the laboratories of Man¬ 
chester University are three of the most 
marvellous scientific models of modern 
times. These models, which arc not to 
be found elsewhere, are working fac¬ 
similes of the River Mersey, the River 
Severn, and the River Humber. 

Each river is contained in a trough 
the bottom of which is pitted with scale- 
model mudbanks and sandbanks ; re¬ 
plicas of existing islands rise above the 
surface; and, most wonderful of all, 
the tide keeps coming in and going out. 
How the Tides Are Caused 

The arrangement of these tides is, per¬ 
haps, the most marvellous achievement 
of tlic hydraulic experts, for although 
the tides come in and go out on the 
average every 80 seconds there is an 
infinitesimal difference between each 
interval which corresponds with the 
seasonal variations in tide frequencies. 

Some idea of the delicate adjustments 
required to secure such exactness can be 
gained from the fact that the model of 
the Severn is only 45 feet long, while the 
river itself is 210 miles. 

The tides arc caused by a weight rising 
and falling in a tank, and the movement 
of the weight itself is the most intricate 
part of the mechanism, as upon it de¬ 
pends the amount of water which flows 
up and down the channel. 

These models enable experts to calcu¬ 
late the extent to which continually 
moving water wears away the river-bed 
and the banks. 

Helping Harbour Work 

The basin of each trough is covered 
with a special grade of sand, and the 
water which flows to and fro is slightly 
silted, At the end of a year (several days 
where the model is concerned) experts 
can.measure the depth of channels which 
have been worn away and the height of 
silt-banks which have been heaped up 
and need dredging to remove them. 

The bay of the River Mersey, into 
which the River Dee also flows, is one 
of Britain’s biggest and most important 
harbours. The model at Manchester 
University enables the bed of the har¬ 
bour to be frequently measured and 
observed, so that the work of the port 
need never be unnecessarily hindered. 

The Severn model was built four years 
ago, when a proposal was afoot to build 
a barrage across the Severn in order to 
harness the tides for conversion into 
electrical power. 

In the Public Eye 

The navigation authorities were afraid 
that the effect would be to make, the 
river shallower, and therefore opposed 
the plan. The model was built to find 
out exactly what would happen, and the 
proposal is still being discussed. 

The model of the Humber is also much 
in the public eye just now, for a Bill to 
build a bridge across the Humber is 
being discussed in Parliament. Once 
again some people are afraid that the 
bridge may interfere with navigation, as 
it will narrow the portion of the river 
available for ships which want to pass 
under the bridge. 

So faithful a model of the Humber is 
the Manchester facsimile deemed to be 
by the experts that the members of 
the committee considering the Humber 
Bridge Bill in Parliament were advised 
the other day to travel down to Man¬ 
chester and see it for themselves. 
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A TINY WORLD 

HOW TO SEE VESTA 

A Point of Light Moving Among 
the Stars 

WHAT IS IT MADE OF? 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The absence of moonlight next week 
will allow us to get a glimpse of the 
little world of Vesta. 

Vesta is a world so small that if 
placed in the middle of England and 
Wales it would not cover our country, 
for it has a diameter of only 240 miles. 

Fancy being able to see Vesta at all, 
at her immense distance, at present 
about 130 million miles away ! 

She is coming still nearer; in the 
first week in July she will be at her 



The position of Vesta relative to Saturn as 
seen in the field of view of a small telescope 
or field-glasses, Vesta will travel the length 
of the arrow in about a fortnight 

nearest, and therefore her brightest. 
So in the next few weeks she will get 
slightly above sixth magnitude and come 
within naked-eye visibility. 

The absence of a really dark sky at 
this time will, however, make it very 
difficult to see her unless she is looked 
for long after midnight and the air is 
very clear. But field-glasses, or even 
opera-glasses, will make all the difference; 
and provided we know where to look we 
should be able to see her quite well. 

Vesta at present appears very near to 
Saturn, and so her exact position may be 
easily found with the aid of the star- 
map. How to locate Saturn was de¬ 
scribed in the C.N. of May 30, He is now 
low in the south-east about midnight. 

Our star-map shows all the stars 
likely to be seen in the field of view 
of the glasses around Saturn. The 
little planet will appear rather brighter 
than the faintest stars visible, and may 
be identified by noting its movement 
among the other points of light. 

This will amount to rather more than 
twice the Moon’s apparent width in 
the course of a week, and so will be 
readily perceptible from evening to 
evening, Vesta travelling in the direction 
shown by the arrow. 

Her present position, about June 13, 
is indicated by N. 

Saturn is also moving toward the 
right, but at a much slower rate, from 
the position in which he is shown. 

Two Thousand Asteroids 

Although Vesta is the brightest of 
these little worlds (usually called 
asteroids, and of which over two 
thousand are now known) she is only 
third in point of size, Ceres with a 
diameter of 480 miles and Pallas 304 
miles exceeding her considerably, 

Vesta must, therefore, be composed 
of materials which reflect much more 
light. One wonders if it might possibly 
be i6e or quartz in abundance. Clouds 
might even be supposed were it not 
that these little worlds are believed* to 
be incapable of holding an atmosphere 
owing to their very small gravitational 
pull, which would be insufficient to 
prevent the atoms and molecules of 
vapours from flying off into space. 

It is believed that, like Eros, this little 
world revolves on its axis, but it has a 
very long year, about three and three- 
quarter times as long as ours. G. F. M. 


C.L.N. 

A Surprise Packet of 
Dolls For Japan 

C.L.N. A PASSWORD 
OF FRIENDSHIP 

Number of Members—26,391 

Park Grove Junior School in York, 
which a short time ago had only 26 
members of the C.L.N., decided that 
something must be done about it. 

Goodwill Day was coming along, so 
for a whole week they set aside a 
League of Nations classroom, and here 
an exhibition was held of curios from 
all parts of the world. In a few days the 
membership had doubled. Now there 
are over 80 members. We hope other 
schools will also decide that something 
must be done about it, and have the 
same good results. 

Over twenty Bantu girl students of 
a Cape Province training college have 
joined the C.L.N. They understand 
enough English to read the Children’s 
Newspaper, and every week they look 
out for articles on the League. 

The Welcome Party 

The Dartford County School for Girls 
sent a surprise packet hot long ago to 
a school in Japan. It arrived in the 
middle of a welcome party which the 
children were giving to new pupils. 
We can imagine the little Japanese girls 
crowding excitedly round as the parcel 
was unpacked. To their delight it was 
found to be full of dolls. One was 
dressed as a baby, another as an English 
schoolgirl, another as a bride. So the 
dolls were included in the welcome party, 
and the girls sang to them a song of 
dolls which is very popular in japan. 

Interest in the Children’s League is 
increasing so much that the initials 
C.L.N. are becoming a password of 
friendship known by children of every 
land, But there are still boys and girls 
who do not realise the importance of 
becoming members and others who have 
not even heard of the C.L.N. 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: 

Children’s League of 
Nations, 

15, Grosvcnor Crescent, 

London, S,W. 1 

No letters should be 
sent to the C.N. office . The C.L.N. Badge 

With each application for membership 
should be sent sixpence in stamps for 
the card and badge. Please give your 
name and address, birthday and year, 
and the name of your school. 

Story for C.L.N. Members 

The Good Samaritan at Sea—page 1 


A JAMBOREE MEMORIAL 

The Birkenhead City Council has 
accepted the offer of the Boy Scouts to 
erect a memorial of the Jamboree in 
Arrowe Park. 

The site for the memorial is on the 
spot where the boyhood of the world 
reported its arrival in camp. The 
memorial will take the form of a plinth 
supporting an arch of three massive 
stones in a section of which will be the 
carved figure of a Scout standing with 
his pack resting between his feet. The 
monument will be twelve feet high and 
will have inscriptions, including part of 
the Chief Scout’s farewell speech. 

LIBERTY WITHOUT 
FRATERNITY 

Louisville, in Kentucky, ban dis¬ 
tinguished itself by being the first place 
in U.S.A. to establish a College for 
Negroes as part of its university. 

The same course of study and the 
same standard of work are expected of 
the black as from the white students, but 
the pi'esent law of Kentucky State in 
this free, commonwealth forbids the 
two races actually sharing in the same 
school or college I 


Hubert the Hippo’s 
Assassins 

Senseless Cruelty 

As sad as the death of Hubert the 
Hippo is the sequel. 

When, very shortly after the C.N. 
had told the story of the wanderings of 
this placid, harmless Behemoth through 
Natal, we had to record that it had 
been shot, we still hoped that the 
murder had been committed by some 
fool with a gun, too ignorant to realise 
the crime he was committing. 

That saving hope is no longer possible. 
When the hippo’s carcase was discovered 
floating in the river it was riddled with 
bullets. The poor creature, then found 
to be a female, had been the victim of a 
concerted attack. 

Four farmers have pleaded guilty to 
having done it. It is not said in the 
cabled report whether they had con¬ 
fessed or had been brought to book by 
the suspicions of their neighbours. They 
were fined ^25 each, presumably for 
shooting big game without a licence. 

A Slight Punishment 

The ^100 will not bring back ITuberta, 
as now the hippo is called, and it is a 
slight punishment for an act of senseless 
cruelty which not only caused the death 
of an animal with a unique history but 
caused a genuine and deep sorrow 
throughout South Africa. 

When Dr Warren, the Director of the 
Natal Museum, heard of the crime he 
declared that it made him despair of 
human nature. That is why wc call 
this postscript to the story as sad as the 
loss of ITuberta. It is lamentable to 
think that there are people so destitute 
of the feelings of * humanity, and so 
utterly without regard for the feelings 
of fellow-countrymen more humane than 
themselves, as to commit such a deed. 


THE SHADOW ON THE 
GARDEN 

A Danger of the Land Tax 

It has been suggested that the. coming 
events of the Government’s Land Tax 
proposals cast a grave shadow on 
London’s gardens. 

Some of these arc public property and 
their integrity can never be disturbed. 
But some, like those of the Inns of Court, 
belong to corporate bodies and are 
preserved for the enjoyment of tlie 
citizens only as a free gift on the part of 
their owners. 

These places and many others, like 
the gardens of the squares which the 
London County Council is making an 
effort to preserve in their green beauty, 
are oases which make London a garden 
city still. Without them it would be a 
wilderness of bricks and concrete blocks. 
If, as some fear, they arc taxed according 
to their building value the temptation 
to their owners to hand them over to the 
builder will be great. 

Possibly those who are thus raising 
the alarm are crying out before they are 
hurt. But, as the Queen said in Alice in 
Wonderland, it is no use crying out after 
you are hurt. 

Of one thing we are sure—that any 
Government elected by the poor man's 
vote will recognise that he is the gainer 
by leaving town gardens as they are. 


THE CAPTIVE COBRAS 

When Mr and Mrs Indian Cobra laid 
their first lot of eggs in captivity at 
Belle Vue Zoo in Manchester people 
were so eager to find out what was 
happening that they upset the proud 
pair, and none of the eggs was hatched. 

One day in March, however, Mr and 
Mrs Cobra thought they would try their 
luck again, mid 18 eggs were laid. This 
time the family was left in peace, and 
some fine young cobras were born. 

Mr and Mrs Cobra have been at Belle 
Vuc five years, and as far as is known 
this is the first time cobras have been 
born in captivity. 




there’s 
Happiness 
in Health 


C HILDREN who are healthy 
are so gloriously alive. 
They enjoy every minute of every 
day. They are happy because 
healthy. The health that ensures 
happiness depends so much on 
correct diet and proper nourish¬ 
ment. Every particle of the mate¬ 
rial used in creating energy and 
ensuring healthy development is 
obtained from nourishment. 

Children need more nourishment 
than ordinary food supplies. That 
is why “ Ovaltine ” should he their 
daily beverage. This delicious 
food-drink contains, in a concen¬ 
trated and easily digested form, 
all the nourishing elements and 
vitamins essential for healthy 
growth and development. 

Ovaltine ” is prepared from 
creamy milk, malt extract, and 
eggs from our own and selected 
farms. These are Nature’s best 
foods. Eggs supply organic phos¬ 
phorus—an essential element for 
building up brain and nerves. 
“ Ovaltine ” is economical in use 
and low in cost. 


Give your children ** Ovaltine ” 
instead of tea, coffee, cocoa, etc. 
Note their increased energy and 
vitality, and see on their cheeks the 
glow of perfect health. They will 
grow up with sturdy bodies, sound 
nerves and alert minds. 


Remember, too, that the addition 
of cold “ Ovaltine ” to a light 
summer diet solves the problem 
of ensuring that sufficient nourish¬ 
ment will be taken when there is 
little appetite for ordinary food. 



Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
1/3, 2/- and 3/9. 

P67S 
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TH/S LITTLE G/RL HAS GOT 

HER E!£E SrORY-BOOKi 


A GREEN ALLEY 
IN LONDON 

What To Do With an 
Old Churchyard 

THE TIRED WORKER’S GARDEN 


OCEAN CALLS TO 
OCEAN 

TRAINS CROSSING AFRICA 

TremendousFeat Accomplished 
After a Quarter of a Century 



HAVE YOU GO T YOURS? 

IF AA07L 

JUST FILL IN THE COUPON 

and post it to us and in return tlie postman will bring 
you a lovely Story Book entitled: “ Adventures in 

the Land of Thirst.” It is written by Ellen Roper, 
the popular writer of children’s stories, and there are 
more than 20 illustrations in beautiful colours. And 
what funny people there are in this book! They will 
amuse grown-ups and children alike with their exciting 
adventures. There’s Montserrat Major and Montserrat 
Minor and Mrs. Wotsername of Thingummy Street, 
and .... but just fill in the coupon and you 
can read all about them yourself. 




r __ — ---—---1 

B j To Evans Sons Lescher Webb Ltd., Montserrat Works, | 

| nnOT i Hanover St., Liverpool. ■ 

| rllu I | Please send me FREE AND POST FREE your Story Book ! 

s : entitled; ** Adventures in the Land of Thirst.' • , * 

! it I i 

■ • Name. J 

i AT ! 

- til - Address.;......... ■ 

i i 

[ONCE 

: Please write clearly. | 

: Jj you put this coupon in an open envelope you need only put a \d. stamp on if. " 

L-._1-.-------J 


There are few busier streets in any 
city than Bishopsgate, and it seems to 
roar the hardest just where the green 
alley begins, hard by St Botolph’s. 

The alley was once a churchyard; 
now it is a place for sitting and loitering 
in the lunch hour and pretending that 
the whole world is there for the asking. 

There is a right-of-way through the 
churchyard city workers arc fond of. 
They like to loiter by the fountain and 
to notice that it is really playing. 

They can see, too, the weeping willow 
that bends over an old forgotten family 
vault. They can see vases of tulips 
and beds of deep blue and rosy hyacinths. 
Standing bravely amid this greenery 
is a lovely cross, set up in memory of 
Kitchener and the Bishopsgate men 
who fell in the Great War, and of John 
Cornwell, the boy hero of Jutland. 

A Lot to Think About 

Perhaps, sitting here, the busy city' 
workers may find time to think on the 
peace they inherit and the changes 
that have been made in this old 
churchyard for the sake of their comfort 
and refreshment of mind. 

Indeed there is a lot to think about. 
In that grim 18th-century church John 
Keats was baptised in 1795. And in 
the earlier church that stood here 
another of the world’s wonderful men 
was baptised, in 1566. That was 
Edward Alleyn, who was actor-manager 
of the Fortune Theatre, which stood 
within a long stone's-throw of this 
churchyard, and keeper of the king’s 
wild beasts at Southwark. He founded 
and endowed Alleyn's College of God’s 
Gift-(now Dulwich College), and pro¬ 
vided for a master and warden, four 
fellows,- six poor brethren, six poor 
sisters, and twelve poor scholars, who 
later became eighty. 


THE ART GALLERY 
ALL ABOUT US 

Buxton is holding an exhibition of 
pictures by local artists. 

It is the first of the kind held in the 
town, and many people arc wondering 
why such an exhibition had not been 
arranged before. There arc water- 
colours, oils, etchings, wood and line cuts, 
miniatures, black - and - white drawings, 
and photographs. 

The contributors call themselves 
amateurs and can only work in their 
spare time, ■ Between them they have 
hung over 160 pictures,, some of distinct 
merit, and all interesting as specimens of 
individual labour. It is always helpful 
for students to see their work in com¬ 
parison with others, and for that reason 
alone the exhibition is to be commended. 
Also it is good for any town to sec what 
its citizens can do. 

There are few more delightful hobbies 
than painting or sketching, and few more 
productive of lifelong happiness. Who¬ 
ever has an eye trained to sec com¬ 
positions and harmonies in tone and 
colour is for ever seeing beauty about 
him that others are unaware of ; lie lives 
in an art gallery of his own providing. 

PINS 

It is interesting to learn that even a 
hundred years ago pins were made in 
England by machinery. 

It was then recorded in a London 
newspaper that near Blackfriars Bridge, 
London, there existed a pin factory 
which in full work could supply all the 
pins required by the United Kingdom, 
then estimated to be iG millions for 
every day of the year. 

It would be interesting to know how 
many pins we now use and how many 
factories it would require to make them. 


AN INIQUITY ABOLISHED 

One day in May two trains met at 
Elizabcthville, the main town in the 
African Congo. 

' The two trains had been looking for¬ 
ward to this meeting for more than 
25 years, though each had set out only 
a few days before. One came from the 
lagoons of West Africa, the other from 
the creeks of Beira in Portuguese East 
Africa. When they met the Atlantic and 
the Indian Oceans were linked by lines 
of steel. The long-awaited trans-African 
railway was complete. 

Through what dark and mysterious 
lands the rails had crossed, and with 
what ceaseless toil and hardship they 
had been laid, only the engineers and 
the railway foremen and the African 
labourers could tell. Storms and 
drought, mountain and torrent, desert 
and bush, have been conquered in the 
course of their construction, and the 
last links were the hardest to lay. 
Excitement, Beauty, and Romance 

The railway from Beira, like that from 
the Cape to the Congo, has been pushed 
forward ^vith all the speed that money 
could buy ever since Cecil Rhodes 
dreamed of the Capc-to-Cairo route. It 
can be still an exciting journey on the 
Beira side,* for the rains may flood its 
rails in the Pungwc flats. 

It is always in the more northerly 
portion a journey of beauty, for after 
passing the copper fields of North 
Rhodesia and Livingstone the train 
poises itself above the Victoria Falls, 

But more unusual romance accom¬ 
panies the stretch of the Benguela 
Railway from Lobito Bay to the Congo. 
It has been by far the more toilsome 
road to build, and has exacted a high 
toll of life from sickness among the 
labourers in the long task. 

Along the Old Slave Trail 

Yet, looking back in the history of 
Africa, it seems to have arrived at. its 
destination with a swiftness incredible 
in that slow-moving land. For many 
dark years, darker than Africa’s depths, 
Lobito was the port of slaves. 

The railway now runs along the slave 
trail. Ten years ago in clearing the bush 
the Portuguese found the manacles of 
slaves left to die on the way between 
Angola and Mozambique. 

When the train leaves Lobito, now a 
thriving port, it has 800 miles to go 
through lowland and highland, through 
the “ Thirstland ” of desert, through 
well - watered bush. It crosses the 
Kwanza River, where the bridge was 
once swept away by a flood, and it 
comes to Katanga, where the traveller 
can scarcely believe himself to be in the 
heart of Africa. 

Contrasts of Katanga 

Katanga is the Black Country of 
Africa, its industrial centre, where 
electric light glares at night and the 
copper smelting mills roar by day, 
though on its fringe is the forest where 
lions and elephants are still at large. 

At Kambove, its centre, the railway 
train has travelled 1200 miles from the 
Atlantic. Another 1460 miles and 
another train will puff into Beira. 

This 1200 miles has taken a quarter 
of a century to make. But half a century 
ago Stanley first saw the way it goes and 
almost starved in following it, and only 
thirty years ago the first European 
stood on the shores of Lobito Bay. 

He had gone there to investigate the 
slave trade. The railway train has 
abolished that iniquity for ever. 
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THE BIG FIVE 


CHAPTER 19 
Invisible 

rytton was up. That is to say, on the 
top of the wall, from which ho edged 
his body sideways to the top of the door, 
lie was now directly overlooking the 
Walk, and dropped lightly down. 

So hcFe he was at last,.on turf as soft as a 
carpet and with box hedges that reminded 
him of a maze in some pleasure ground, with 
the difference that, instead of curling and 
looping and continually losing itself, his 
alley, though winding a little, went honestly 
forward. 

As he did, between the two hedges. 

Twice his own height, cutting everything 
off. but the sky, and so. thick and strong 
that nobody could have forced himself 
through it or sec through it, they made 
him feel like a man in a tunnel which only 
wanted a roof. The sensation of being 
shut in with this sombre boxwood and with 
the alley's deep stillness curiously stirred 
him. Even his feet were making no sound 
on the turf, It was such a silence that if a 
leaf had dropped lie must have heard it. 

He had got more than half-way along 
when he came to a scat, and as it was here 
he thought he might as well sample it. It 
was one of the kind found frequently in 
public gardens, wooden bench and back 
on strong iron legs, set at a spot where the 
hedge had been thrown out, after the fashion 
of a bow window, to make room for it. 

Trytton wondered if Dr Saracen had 
done this, or on*c of his successors who 
wanted somewhere to sit down ? But in 
any case this could scarcely have been 
Dr Saracen’s seat because Trytton didn’t 
suppose they went in for this kind in those 
days ; with which reflection he disposed 
himself comfortably, while listening for the 
least noise of anyone coming. 

Into the silence came two voices, very 
close, whispering. But there was nobody 
in the alley that he could see ; and if he 
could hear a whisper he could hear foot¬ 
steps, so no one was coming. Then, 
where was the whispering coming from ? 
It amazed him—*till he realised that lie was 
sitting with his back to the hedge, and the 
whispering must come from the other side. 

It sounded so weird ! Two voices close 
to liia ears but the speakers invisible. It 
didn’t matter to him what they whispered 
about. He couldn’t catch a word: he 
didn't much want to; but he stayed 
quietly where lie was, not to eavesdrop 
but to continue the novel effect. 

The murmurs went on. How very cau¬ 
tious they were, those two unseen persons. 

What was there on the other side of the 
hedge? Would it be the Head’s garden? 
Hardly, because the little gate out of the 
alley led into the far corner of the Head’s 
garden. Then would it be—of course 1 
On the other side was a back way up to 
the stables where the Heads used to keep 
a carriage and horse before motor-cars came 
in. He remembered his brother telling 
him tales of a Head who was famous for 
keeping a huge horse black as a raven and 
a coachman who invariably wore a red 
waistcoat. Before his brother’s time, that. 
But such tales were told of that famous 
Head and his horse 1 

Who were these two, he wondered, 
whispering away on the other side. He 
turnedand tried, but he couldn’t see through 
the thick boxwood. Suppose lie mounted 
the back of his seat; it would be rather 
fun to pop liis head over and startle them. 
But the hedge was not only too high but 
too broad to' see across. So he gave up 
this idea, and was rising to go when he 
distinctly heard a voice demanding: 

" What did you tell him ? 

Trytton stayed where he was. Ills interest 
had been so excited, and if people would 
talk behind hedges—well, that was their 
own louk-Out. Besides, he didn’t suppose 
they were telling each other great secrets. 

lie couldn’t catch the" reply. It was-, 
too mumbled. But he heard the first 
voice again : 

“ How much did you tell him ? ” 

This was rather amusing, Trytton I 
reilected, 

"I didn’t really mean to——” The rest 
Trytton lost, but o-bviously it was not | 
to the first speaker’s liking, for it brought 
an angry exclamation in answer. And 
then : " You didn't really mean ! Don’t 

fob me with that! It’s no excuse. Why 
didn’t you keep your mouth shut ? ’’ 

.Instead of a whisper, a low whine : " I 
olight to have done.” 

" And I,” thought Trytton, " ought 
'to know that voice somehow.” But he 
couldn’t place it. If it had been a tiny bit 
louder. Then he shook his head. “ But 


■ Serial Story by 

0 Gunby Hadath 

I don’t want to know who they arc nor 
what they arc talking about, the fun is just 
hearing.” 

There was a little rustic before the 
whispering began again inul with more 
agitation, 1 the thick hedge stilling some 
of it but not all. 

“ Yes, but you haven’t told me what 
made you tell him. Had he guessed 
anything?” 

“ No, I’m sure he-” 

“ Had anyone else been talking ? ” 

" Not that I know cf.” 

" So you hadn’t the slightest-” 

"No. I hadn’t any excuse, not in the 
way you mean. But I lost control of myself.” 

" Oh, no; that won’t go down with me 
You needn’t sham that. 1'or I'm told you’d 

been bragging beforehand that-” 

The rest was inaudible. That which 
Trytton heard next, was a blow, and a little 
splutter of." Oh, don’t 1 ” Then a scuffle 
and another * blow. He rose from his 
place and went quickly along the alley, 
almost careless at first whether he ran 
into anyone because his mind was too 
full of what he had heard. But this only 
lasted a moment. Recalling the need 
to take care, he stole to the gate, found 
it locked, but easily climbed over, and 
stealing through the garden came out 
unseen. 

Then straight he hurried in the direction 
of the stables. Emerging from the back 
way as he arrived was Gosling, with an 
angry red weal on his check. Trytton 
believed he knew how that weal had got 
there. 'He looked at. Gosling hard, but 
passed without speaking. 

After roll call he took Pickles into his 
confidence. " I'm almost certain they 
were talking about Mark and me,” ho said. 
" Oh, I wish I knew who the chap was with 
Gosling. And why . he was so savage with 
Gosling about it ? ” 

" You have no idea who it was ? ” 

" Not the slightest,” said Trytton. He 
kept a little silence. " But there’s one 
thing,” he went on, " there’s one thing I 
mean to do when the holidays come. I 
mean to ask old Mark if it’s true that lie 
was superannuated.” 

"But you know he was 1 ” exclaimed 
Pickles. 

" I know. But I’ll ask him.” 

CHAPTER 20 
After Christmas 

Uoltdays come and go, Christmas 
holidays fastest of all. When Trytton 
returned from his lie soon sought out his 
friend. 

" Mixed One,” lie whispered, " I had it 
out with old Mark." 

" Well ? ” Pickles said eagerly. 

" Let's go somewhere where we can talk.” 
They wandered toward the far Fives 
Courts (which always, when empty, wears 
such a gaunt, lonely look), and, speaking 
without emotion, Trytton went on. 

" Yes, I had it out with old Mark. He 
wasn’t superannuated, No, wait a minute,” 
for Pickles was stuttering amazement. 
“ Mark said that he was never going to tell 
me because he’d half promised the Head 
lie wouldn’t. But I suppose Mark saw that 
I was a bit worried, and, anyhow, I’d told 
him what yarn had got round, so it might 
be fairer, he said, that I should know the 
whole truth.” 

" Did he say you could tell me and 
Bonner ? ” 

"If I wanted to," lie said. " But we 
weren’t to make a song about it! ” 

" Of course not! " Pickles cried vehe¬ 
mently. " Besides, I don’t believe it yet1" 
Trytton laughed. - 

" Very nice of you," lie replied. " But 
it’s true enough. Mark was expelled. 
Virtually.” 

" What do you mean by * virtually ’ ? ” 
Pickles demanded. 

" He wasn't sent away for not getting his 
remove.” 

" Oh ! " uttered Pickles incredulously. 

" No. For something else. I’m coming 
to that. But the. point was that the Head 
felt it might hurt my prospects. And so 
he allowed it to get out, perhaps a bit for 
my father’s sake too. You know his 
position-” 

" He’s what,” grinned Pickles, " they 
call a dignitary, isn't he ? ” 

" My father ? Yes. Well, partly for 
liis sake, perhaps, and partly for mine, the 
Head allowed it to get out that Mark was 
superannuated. And there’s another reason 
why we mustn’t let out that we know any 
better : the .Head mightn’t like it." 

Continued on the next page 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 



Dr. Barnardo’s Homes arc making their Annual Appeal 
for 400,000 Half-Crowns as Birthday Gifts in memory of 
the Founder, the late Dr. Barnardo, to feed their family 
of over 8,000 boys and girls and babies—the largest family 
in the world. It equals a Town. Think of supporting a Town! 

Witt you send them Half-a^Crown to feed the children? 

You always send to the Half-Crown Appeal . 

Halfr-Cffowsis 

required £ 02 ? the Children's Food. 

24,000 meals have to he provided every day. 

Cheques and Orders payable " Dr, Barnardo*s Homes Food Fund ,” and crossed , may be 
addressed to Dr, Barnardo*sHomes, 8 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway , London, E.i. 


If You are 
a Radio Enthusiast 

you need POPULAR WIRELESS, for it will 
help you in countless ways. Every aspect of 
wireless is dealt with week by week in the pages 
of this essentially practical journal. If you have 
any particular problem— if your set is not 
producing the best possible results—write to 
IWULAR WIRELESS. A staff of excellent con¬ 
tributors is at your service, In every issue they 
will give you particulars of the newest and latest 
developments in the world of Radio. This 
useful paper will help you to get the'best out 
of your wireless set. ■ 

POPULAR WIRELESS 1 

Every Thursday 3d. 



W'Says everybody 
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"Hurry up, Bill,” called 
mother, “tea is on the tabic,” 
“ Give us a chance, Mum,” 
Bill shouted back between 
the suds. “Why spoil a good 
thing. Half a wash isn’t any 
use to me.” 

Bill (who is a hot favourite for 
the school two-twenty and 
hundred yards) learnt a tip 
about health and training last 
year that he swears by. 
Keeping hands really clean- 
getting off the grime regularly 
—is a splendid safeguard to 
fitness. 

It was the doctor who told 
Bill the Lifebuoy way to safe¬ 
guard health. Disease germs, 
always active in dirt, are dealt 
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with by the special health 
element which Lifebuoy’s 
rich lather contains. This 
washes the dirt away and 
guards the skin from in¬ 
fection. 

Use Lifebuoy yourself. It may 
make all the difference be¬ 
tween being fit or ill. You’ll 
like its rich bubbly lather and 
fresh smell. Get your mother 
to keep Lifebuoy in the bath* 
room always. 

FEBU0Y 

is more than a good soap 
—-it’s a good habit 

EttVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SVNLIGIIO 



A Jolly COLOURED Picture Paper 
that Teaches Children to Read. 

CHICKS’ ©WN 

Every Tuesday - - 2d. 


15,000 East End Children 

will have, a .long glorious day by the sea, or in .the 
. country, this summer. 

Coat 2/- each. Will you help to give 
12 hours* happiness at 2cl. an hour 
to children of poverty from slum homes-of East 
London’s Endless Environs ? Please respond liberally 
to— The Rov. F. W. CHUDLEIQH, 

EAST END HUSSION 

Commercial Road, Stepney, London, E.l. 


“ HELP ! HELP !” 

Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Pood or Money for poor 
children, arc urgently needed to help the u poor ” 
passing through our hands. Anything will be grate¬ 
fully received by 

LEWIS II. BIJRTT, Secretary , Hoxton Market 
Christian Mission, Hoxton Market, London, N.l. 

Presulent— Walter Scoles, Esq, E5E5S3 


Young People |r y 

them too. Those they choose arc the real sardines-^-the 

MARIE ELISABETH SARDINES 


They can always be had at the Grocers, whether one 
is at home or at some far remote holiday resort. 

GOOD 7 Well, there are more of them sold than of 
any other. That should be convincing. 



PACKET” A 1 D - 

500 excellently 
mixed stamps, com¬ 
plete sheet of 100 Postage 
unused, 12-page booklet for duplicates, Si cl. extra. 
25 British Colonials, 375 Strip Mounts (three times 
as quick as the old-fashioned single ones), also my 
fine illustrated list. Senders of stamp-collecting 
friends’ addresses receive free set. Ask to see my 
cheap approval sheets. 

WATKINS (C.N, Dept.), Gi knville Road, BARNET. 



" I'll be as dumb as a post," promised 
Pickles. 

“ I know you will. So will Bonner, if,” 
corrected Trytton, “ I decide to tell him. 
I shan’t unless I particularly want to, of 
course, he added. 

“ And Gosling ? ” 

“ I shall just carry on with him as if 
nothing had happened. I mean,.I’m not 
going to return to his old yarn with him.” 

“ No, of course plot. It’s dead and done 
with, as you said,* Trytton.” 

“ It has died down.” ■ " 

" Trytton, why was old Mark expelled ? ” 
" For that ferryman business,” Trytton 
said quietly. 

Pickles gave a great start. 

“ That ferryman business ! ” 

“ Yes. They said he'd played that low- 
down trick on the ferryman.” 

“ Who said ? ” 

“ The Head. He thought he’d traced it 
to Mark.” 

“ Well, hadn’t he ? ” 

Trytton quivered. 

“ How could he. Pickles?” he cried. 
“ You know old Mark would never do any 
low-down trick,” 

“ Then I don’t understand,” said Pickles 
in a dazed voice. 

“ Mark didn’t do it.” 

“ Did lie tell you lie didn’t ? ” 

Trytton spoke slowly and thoughtfully. 

“ Listen, old boy. When I asked Mark 
if lie really did it he put me off.” 

“ How put you off ? ” 

“ That’s plain enough, surely,” said 
Trytton. “ The dear old chap dodged the 
question. He said the thing wasn’t worth 
bothering about now that it was finished 
with, that he didn’t care to talk about it.” 
Trytton’s voice became more earnest still. 
“ Oh, Pickles,” he said, “ I’m not an ass, and 
I couldn’t get away from the impression 
that old Mark was shielding someone,” 

” What did your father say ? ” 

“ Wp. didn’t tell him. The subject is 
sore enough with him, for he knows, 
naturally, that Mark wasn’t superannuated. 
So Mark and I kept our talk to ourselves.” 

“ And that’s the impression he gave you, 
that ho was shielding someone.” 

“ No,” uttered Trytton. “ I ought not 
to have said that, quite. I’m sure Mark 
wasn’t willingly taking the blame for some¬ 
body else : decent as he is, he would never be 
so silly. So, what do they call it ? Quixotic.” 


M In'simple words, he wouldn’t be such 
an ass.” 

“ Well, anyhow, he wouldn't be so 
quixotic. 1 don't believe he was know¬ 
ingly shielding anyone, but I do believe 
that, somehow, at the back of his mind, 
he knew that there was something dicky 
about it. He knew he was a victim. I'm 
sure of that.” 

“But, still, I don’t quite understand 
you,” said Pickles. 

“ Dear old Mark isn't as quick——” 

“As you are ! ” 

“ Perhaps not. So say lie was like a chap 
lost in a wood. He knew he was in the wood. 
And lie knew there was a track out of it. 
But for the life of him he couldn’t find it.” 

“ So you don’t think lie did it ? ” 

“ I It notv he didn’t,” said Trytton, 
“ But he won’t talk about it.” 

“ But if the Head-” 

“ Even headmasters aren’t always 
right,” said Trytton. “ Even Heads make 
mistakes. So do judges and juries,” 

“ We arc very learned,” said Pickles, 
“ all of a sudden.” 

“ Yes,” said Trytton quietly. “ But I’m 
in dead earnest.”* 

“ About what ? ” 

“ I'm going to tell you,” said Trytton. 

Pickles turned and stared at him. lie 
seemed to be looking at a stranger. 
Gone was the “ grinning ass ” which 
Gosling had dubbed him, gone was II. L.’s 
irresponsible feather-brain, gone was 
Picldes’s person who “ bobbed about like a 
cork,” gone was the imp with dancing eyes 
who turned cartwheels and somersaults, 
gone was the light heart who had scribbled 
light-hearted nonsense. Gone were all these 
at that moment. 

To Pickles, who knew so well every mood 
of his friend, it appeared not so much as 
though Trytton had suddenly and com¬ 
pletely changed, but more as though lie had 
left some of his former self behind him at 
home and brought back in its place some¬ 
thing fresh and vaguely disturbing. 

He did not think that Trytton had 
suddenly changed, because he knew that no 
one could change so completely; but he 
did think that Trytton had pushed a great 
deal away from him, as a mail who goes into 
training for a race will push much away from 
him, or as one must do who is consecrating 
himself to some purpose. 

TO 1113 CONTINUED 


Jacko’s kind Heart 


A DOLruus came down to breakfast in 
a decidedly bad temper. 

“ Did you hear that wretched dog 
next door, Dad?” he asked. “Kept 
me awake with its miserable yelping 
half the night.” 

His father made a noise which 
apparently meant that he had. 
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He looked round. There was nobody 
in sight. He slipped through the gate, 
darted across the lawn, and in a 
twinkle unfastened the chain. 

But if the dog was grateful for the 
attention it [had a strange way of 
showing it. It dropped the bone, and 
flew at Jacko, barking furiously, and 

wit It 

.gilt 
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And there he stayed^—till Ad&Iphus rescued him 


“ People who keep dogs,” he said, 
“ should keep ’em in order.” 

, “ It’s rather a fierce little dog,” said 
Mother Jacko. “ Wlion I tried to stroke 
it it snapped at me.” 

“ That’s because they keep it tied 
up,” chimed in Jacko. “ I hate to see a 
dog on a chain. It’s cruelty to animals. 
That’s what I. call it, cruelty to animals.” 

He said it again, when/coining home 
from the cricket field that afternoon, he 
caught sight of the patient creature 
gravely gnawing a bone. 

Jacko leaned over the gate of the next- 
door garden and watched it. 

“ It's a shame to keep the poor thing 
tied up,” he declared. “ I’ve a good 
mind to let it loose.” 


showing its teeth most unpleasantly. 

Jacko rushed to the gate ; but the 
dog got there first. 

“'Brute!” sh rieke d J acko. 

The noise brought Mrs Jacko out of 
the house. "Do stop teasing that dog/’ 
she called out. 

Jacko’s indignation nearly choked 
him.. And by the time he had re¬ 
covered his voice liis mother had gone 
back into the house and shut the door. 

In desperation Jacko dashed to the 
nearest refuge—which happened to be a 
sturdy elm tree—and swarmed up it. 

And there "lie stayed, till Adolphus, 
who was enjoying the joke from his bed¬ 
room window, condescended to coma 
down and rescue him. 
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| Keep a Tin of 
Andrews handy 
♦ ♦ to banish the 
little Ills of Life 
whilst they are 
still little .. 



alkfd& 



Scotch .. 

“Really wholesome Confectionery ” 

.. — Lancet . 
In packets, Id., 

2d., 6d. & J /-, 

A in sealed airtight . 
round tins . I/- 

CaUard A Bowser Ltd., Duke's Rd., W.Cm 



T/’NITTING WOOL BUNDLES, ij lb. 5/-, 
** 3 lb. 10/-. Excellent for Children's Garments, etc. 
White or Navy, 3/4 lb. Colours from 3/10 lb. post 
free. TORE WOOL SERGES from 2/8 to 25/11 yard. 
Reliable Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, Cottons, etc. 
Patterns sent with pleasure , 

NEARLY 6o YEARS ’ REPUTATION 
EGERTON WELLINGTON 



A Splendid Magazine for Boys and : 

Girls. i 

Little Folks I 


MONTHLY 11 - 


SHAKESPEARE’S GREAT 

Vision 


W hat a piece of work is a man ! How noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculty ! said Shake¬ 
speare, in words to which he lent his accustomed magic. 

Man, so little lower than the angels, made words, 
and words gave man the wings of thought. Shakespeare 
himself, born with all his infinite faculty but entering 
a world in which words had not been invented, would 
have remained mute and unknown. Inheriting the 
English language, he passed it on to us enriched and 
ennobled for all time. 

' Words are histories; words arc monuments; words 
breathe love and hate; words make peace and war; 
words build arts, sciences, and philosophies. 

Thinking of words as histories, as embodiments 
of human experience and tradition, as exponents of all 
the ages of endeavour, let us take a passage from our 
literature and consider it. 

In the July issue of My Magazine a writer takes one of the 
loveliest things ever written in our English tongue, a passage 
from The Tempest, and shows how the words Shakespeare 
uses came into our language. . 


Ask for 

MY MAGAZINE 


Arthur Mee’s Monthly 


July issue on sale this week-end . 


One Shilling 



EAT IT 

WITH 

MILK 


Off to school brighter and happier after a Post Toasties 
breakfast. Just tumble these golden-brown energy flakes 
into every plate, pour on milk or cream and sprinkle 
with sugar. Post Toasties is the Wake-up Food. 
So easy to digest—so ready to release its store of quick 
new energy. All the goodness of sun-mellowed Indian 
Corn, toasted into crisp, crackling flakes. Tell your 
grocer you want Post Toasties, the Wake-up Food. 

Post Toasties 

The Wake-up Food 



Post Toasties is one of the Post Products , which include Postum, Grape-Nuts, Post's Bran Flakes and 

Post's Whole Bran 



“Good! It f s 
Mason f s! And 
Teetotal too! ” 

Prime Beer can be made 
at home at a cost of only 
6d. per gallon from a 9d. 
bottle of 


Mason’s 


Extract of Herbs 


Buy a bottle to-day from your grocer, chemist or stores, or 
send 1/- in stamps for bottle enough to make 8 gallons. 

NEWBALL AND MASON. LIMITED. NOTTINGnAM. 


: Make the 


Daily Sketch 


YOUR Picture Paper. 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of these coupons with only 2/9 (and 2d. stamp) 
direct to the FLEET PEN CO., 119, Fleet St., E.C.4. 
By return you will rcccivo a handsome Lever Self-Filling 
FLEET S.F. PEN with Solid Gold Nib (Fine, Medium 
or Broad), equal to thoso sold at 10/6. Fleet price 4/-, 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model, 2/- extra. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for lls a year. See below. 


CHILDREN'S 

June 13 , 1931 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in.the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

The Absent Scholars 
J)URINC, a certain week a class of 
36 boys make 95'per cent 
of the possible attendances. If 
every boy attended at nine of the 
class meetings how many were 
absent from the tenth ? 

If you are quick you should be 
able to work this in your head. 

Answer next week 



'J'he names of each object shown 
outside the circle has five 
letters. When you have found 
them arrange them one under 
another so that the middle letters 
spell the name of the object inside 
the circle. Answer next week 

The Bitter End 

When we speak of the bitter end 
we often mean an end that 
is the reverse of sweet, but the 
term originated in a way that has 
nothing to do with taste or the 
usual meaning of bitter. Bitts 
are a pair of posts on the deck of a 
ship for fastening a rope or cable. 
Thus when the bitter end has been 
paid out there is no rope left to 
wind round the bitts. 

In the GaTden 

Jn the fork but not in the hoe, 

In the till but not in the sow, 
In the crop but not in the tree, 

In the wasp but not in the bee, 

In the spade but not in the dig, 
In the grow but not in the big, 
In the radish but not in the bean, 
In the garden all may be seen. 

Answer next week 

Mistakes of the Great 

Yun genius of Franz. Schubert 
went almost unrecognised 
during his lifetime, and his earn¬ 
ings scarcely amounted to fifty 
pounds a year. Yet he was so 
preoccupied with his compositions 
that lie often went to bed without 
taking off his spectacles, and woke 
in the morning to find them still 
on his nose. ' 


Other Work 

J n the morn 
Saturn is in g 
the S o u t li- 1 
Bast. In the 1 
cvcningl 
Jupiter is in 1 
the North- 1 
West, and f 

Is Next Week 
ing the planet 

A Queer Fish 

Jf the head of a fish is 9 inches 
, long, ond the tail is as long as 
l Iie head arid half the body, and the 
body is as long as the head and the 
tail together^ how long is the 

fish ? Answer next week 

Ici On Parle Franoals 

Mars 
Neptune 
in the We 
Moon as 

Smith et 

and 1 



- mwA 

£dSS3W 

st. The picture shows the 
it may be seen looking 

irtn in nn I mi ft 'IR 



J 

Hal 

Look in the Atlas 

Jn each of the following sentences 
is the name, spelled back¬ 
wards, of a country or an island. 

Her birthday present was a 
picture painted by a well-known 
artist 

On June 2 i we celebrate the 
tercentenary of Captain John 
Smith. 

He fell down while carrying a 
bucketful of water- 
My arm is so stiff that I am 
rubbing it with embrocation. 

When it was seen that the dog 
was in pain a murmur of pity came 
from the onlookers. Answer next week 

Making a Door-Stop 

A useful door-stop can be made 
with a discarded cot ton-reel. 
Sew a piece of felt round it and 
then fasten it to the floor with' a 
screw through the hole. 

Le d^ert La iiaquetette La bureau 

La caravane traverscra le desert. 

La paquerettc 6gaie nos champs. 
J’ai achetd un bureau americain. 

In Code • 

'J'he following verse, has been 
written in a simple code/ 
Can you decipher it ? \ . 

Nbsz ibe b tnjuumf mbnc, : 

Jut gmffdf xbt xijuf bt topx, 

Boe fwfszxifsf uibu Nbsz xfou 
Uibu mbnc xbt tvsf up" lip. ' ■ v . 

Answer next week 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
„ %T , Diagonal Acrostic 

Find the Number Beautiful 

90 f u r n i sh e"d ' 

rictureword- paTronisc 

Square reiterate 

LOCK car iP Enter.. 

■ O.BOE • penetRate 

coin un t h r iFt .v 

. KENT: laugh a b L e 

GUI* ,1 0 S 1 tY 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle i 

'J'iiere are 52 words or recognised abbreviations hidden in this puzzle. 

Abbreviations are indicated by an asterisk among the clues 
which appear below. The answer will be given next week. 
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Heading Across. 1. ’Noise. 4. Answer; 8.-Small relation of th e 
giraffe. 12. A spherical body. 13. A kind of moulding. 14. A 
yard.' 15. Myself./ 16, Preposition. 17; One who vexes. 1 19. Pro¬ 
noun. 20. A trap. . 22. .New.;* paragraph*. 23. Mentally sound. 
25. Midday. 27. Conjunction. 28. A portion of one’s effects. 
30. Indefinite article. 31. Not employed. 34. Yes. 35. You and 
me. 36. To rest in expectation. 37. Actual. 39. An aeriform fluid. 
40. A ribbed fabric. 41. To pardon. 42. A busy Insect ; 

Reading Down. 1. Prevailing. 2. Anger. 3. Note well*. 4. A 
school roll. 5, For example*. 6. Belongs to Peter. 7. The quarter 
toward which the wind blows. 8. A mineral consisting of a metal and 
another substance. 9. A species of coarse woollen cloth. 10. Auto¬ 
mobile Association*. 11. What money earns. 14. Poisonous snakes. 
16. Yearly. 18. A garland. 19. Within. 20. In such a! manner.: 
21. To dispel 24, Denotes contiguity.’ 26. Above and touching/ 
29. A condiment. 32/None. 33. Before. 35. Pale.. 36/West 
Indies*. 38. The three-toed sloth. 39. Georgia*. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

How, Indeed ? 

]\Jr$ Black : Mrs Jones has a 
very bad habit. 

Mrs White : What’s that ? 

Mrs Black: She turns round and 
looks back every time we meet. 

Mrs White: How do you know ? 

He’d Love to Oblige 
the morning the angler had 
sat there without catching 
anything. A small boy, running 
ahead of his mother, approached. 

“ Let me see you catch a fish," 
he called excitedly. 

Mother heard her son’s request. 

“ Don’t catcli a fish for him 
until lie says please," she said 
sternly. 

Late News 



R Snail is so slow when lie’s 
reading the news ■ * 

I’m sure that you all will agree, 

As it takes him a week •* ■ 

To examine each sheet, 

That the*news'is as stale as can be. 

Safety First 

pETER asked his mother for the 
hammer..to play with. 

“ Certainly not,” she replied. 
“ You will hurt your fingers." 

“I won’t, Mummy," replied 
Peter. “ Mary, is going to hold 
the nails." 

A Non-Giver 

pun conversation concerned alms¬ 
giving.*. , 

“ I only give to the really 
deserving,” said the big man/ > 

“ And. how do you know the 
really deserving ? " queried the 
little man. * •- 

“ Oh, they are too proud to 
accept alms," was the reply. 

’ Well, Well 

'J'he political candidate waxed 
‘enthusiastic. ' 

/M always throw myself into 
anything I undertake!" he 
shouted. '• * 

v “Then why not dig a well!” 
came’a voice from the back of 
the hall. .. : .. 


TALES before bedtime 
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Mischievous Moses 


M arie loves the river 
which flows through 
her garden. In the summer 
slic has great fun paddling 
in its cook cleap water. 

But one day a terrible 
thing happened. The rain 
came down in torrents. It 
rained so hard and for so long 
that the river grew bigger 
and bigger, and rushed about 
like a mad thing. 

It even came into Marie’s 
house, and Mother, Daddy, 
and Marie had to live upstairs. 

Marie rather liked it, be¬ 
cause instead of walking to 
school Daddy had to row her 
there in the boat. As they 
went along one morning they 
came to a tiny island on 
which a squirrel was running 
backward and forward Titter¬ 
ing piteous little cries. 


His home had been washed 
away and lie was afraid he 
would be washed away too. 
When Daddy rowed near him 



It jumped right in 

the squirrel jumped right on 
to Marie’s lap. 

“ You poor little thing,” 
said Mjirie. “You must come 
and live with me,”. 


The squirrel was so fright¬ 
ened of the water that he 
would have gone anywhere. 

So they took him home. 
Daddy made him a cage, and 
Marie christened him Moses 
because she had found him 
crying by the river, j 

Every day Marie’feel Moses 
with nuts, and at first lie 
was quite.happy. But aftei*' 
a time he grew ill, and Daddy 
said he must be set free. 

... Then Moses j ust rap. down 
the garden, climbed up a tree, 
and made that his new home. 

As lie got better he became 
very mischievous. " : 

* One . day, ‘ after ' the ' river 
had grown small again, Marie 
was sitting in her : garden 
hemming a silk handkerchief. 

■ “ Marie,” called Mother, 
“ I want you to post a letter.” 


Marie put the handkerchief 
on her chair arid ran to the 
pillar-box. • When she . got 
back the handkerchief was 
nowhere to be’seen. - ■ 
“It ' must have blown 
away,” thought Marie. And 
she hunted under all the 
bushes, but she couldn’t find it. 

Then a nutshell fell on'to 
her ' shoulder, and as she 
looked up to scold her pet 
Marie saw the beautiful silk 
handkerchief sticking out of 
Moses’s home. 

“ You rascal ! ” she cried. 
“ Come, down at once,” ' ’ : 

But Moses wouldn’t. Mother 
came out, and she tried 
coaxing and scolding liim. 
Moses took no notice, and in 
the end Daddy had to get the 
piece of silk down with th£ 
clothes-prop. . 
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When you awake does 
your throat feel constricted 
or parched ? That is a 
sign of “morning mouth/ 
An "Allenburys ” Pastille 
sucked immediately on 
waking brings a sweet 
cleanness to the mouth 
and a contented throat. 
The juice of fresh ripe 
black currants,together with 
pure glycerine, make them 
so delightfully refreshing. 



8d. and 1/3 per box from chemists 



when kept WELL with 
fi filDS safe, delicious 
LAXATIVE 



Every year, thou¬ 
sands of holidays 
are being spoilt by 
children getting upset and out of sorts. A 
change from home conditions is largely 
responsible. Different air, food and water 
all tend to make little systems sluggish. 
Fecn-a-mlnt, the safe chewing laxative, 
quickly puts children tight. And because 
Fcen-a-mint works utterly naturally: causes 
no pains: no after-effects and is definitely 
non-habit-farming, it is the best way to keep 
them bright and healthy. Include Fecn-a- 
mint : Ia your holiday luggage.*. A1/3 packet 
is sufficient for several weeks. 



The chewing does it 


' Obtainable at a 11 chemists, everywhere, or 
post free by return from the manufacturers 

FREE SAMPLE—obtainable by sending your name 
and address on a post card to 

. FEEN-A-MINT PRODUCTS LIMITED, 

14 Bush House, London, W.C.2. 


Tho Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by tljo Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Tho Flcetway Homo, Farrlngdott Street, London, E.C. 4 . Advertisement Oftlccs: The Flcetway House. 
It is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. Entered as Second Class Matter, January 15,1920, at tho Post Office, Boston, Mass. Subscription-Hates everywhere : 11 s a year : 5s Gd for six 
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months. It ran also he obtained (with My Magazine) from tho Solo Agents for Australia and New Zealand Messrs. Gordon &’ aotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. 


















































































































